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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Aprit 3rp., will be performed 
Beethoven’s Celebrated Opera, 


‘fF IDELIO.’? 


Florestano, Signor Bulterini; Don Pizarro, Mr. Santley ; Rocco, Signor Foli; I 
Ministro, Signor Tagliafico; Giacchino, Mr. Lyall; Marcellina, Mdlle, Sinico 
and Leonora, Mdlle. Tietjens, 


ConpuctoR - - - - - - - S1GNor ARDITI. 











Extra Night. 

On MONDAY NEXT, April 5th, Verdi's Opera, “IL TROVATORE,” Manrico, 
Signor Mongini; Il Conte di Luna, Mr. Santley; Ferrando, Signor Foli; Azucena, 
Malle. Scalchi; and Leonora, Mdlle, Tietjens. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, April 6, Donizetti’s Opera, “LINDA DI CHAMOUNI,” 
Linda, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska (who will introduce in the Finale Proch’s Air and 
Variations), Conductor, Signor Li Calsi. 

Subscription Night, in lieu of the last Tuesday of the Season,— 
THURSDAY NEXT, April 8th, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, ‘‘ LES HUGUENOTS.” 





Commence at Half-past Eight. 
Pit tickets, 7s; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s, 6d, and 5s; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Prospectuses may be had at the Box-office, under the 
Portico of the Theatre, at the Box-office of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, and 
of the principal Musicsellers and Libarians. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE, Vocalisis—Mdlle. Regan 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby. Solo violin, Mr. Hy. Holmes. Beethoven's music to the 
— = “Prometheus,” Auber’s Overture ‘‘ Zanetta.” Mendelssohn’s Violin 
oncerto. 
Admission Half-a-Crown, or by Season Tickets, Stalls, Half-a-Crown, should be 
secured on arrival at the Palace. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOOIETY, Exzrrzr Hati.— 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—Fripay Next, April 9th, Haypy’s “‘ CREATION” 
Subscription Concert). Principal Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
ernon Rigby, and Mr, Santley. Commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets, 8s., 5s.; 
and Stalls, 10s. 6d. each; at No. 6, Exeter Hall, now ready. 


HILHARMONIO SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. 
NS.—Sr. Jamus’s Hatt, Monpay, April 5th, at Eight o’clock.— 
SECOND CONCERT.—Symphonies: No. 2, in C (Schumann), and No. 8, in F 
(Beethoven ; Overtures: “ The Wedding of Camacho” (Mendelssohn), and “ Zau- 
berfljte” (Mozart); Concerto in G minor (Mendelssohn). Pianoforte—Madame 
Schumann. Vocalists—Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Augusta Goetze. Stalls, 
108, 6d.; Baleony (numbered), 7s, ; Unreserved, 5s.; Admission, 2s. 6d.—Lamborn 
Cock & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall; 
Chappell’s, Mitchell’s, R. Ollivier’s, Bond Street ; Hay’s, Royal Exchange; or Keith, 
Prowse, & Co., Cheapside. 


MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY begs to announce that 
ann she will give an ENGLISH CONCERT at Sr. James’s Hatt, Regent Street 
Vouant ccadilly, on WepNespay Next, to commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 
M ae ists—Mesdames Bodda-Pyne (Miss Louisa Pyne), Sofia Vinta, Edith Wynne, 
= Elton, Wells, Santos (her first appearance in public), Elena Angele, and 
L nton-Dolby, Messrs. George Perren, W. H, Tilla, Vernon Rigby, Maybrick, and 
a Thomas. The London Glee and Madrigal Union (established 1859), under 
ja pee ye of Mr. Land, consisting of Miss Jane Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Coates, 
¥ nd, and Mr. Lawler. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard; Violin, Mr. 
= ist Hill; Flute, Mr. De Jong ; Accompanist, Mr. Thouless, Tickets at all 
he principal musicsellers, 


r 
\ EDNESDAY NEXT.— Mapame SAINTON- 
Next DOLBY’S ENGLISH CONCERT, at Sr, James's HALL on WepnesDAY 
Aa » commencing at Hight o'clock, Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s; and 
Mission, ls. Tickets to be obtained at Austin's Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 


M2LLE. ROSE HERSEE will sing her new song, “A 
stn antt TO® LATE,” at Myddelton Hall, April 7th; Chelsea, sth ; Hackney, 
16th: AE gg Bee Af ty ee a Westbourne Hall, 13th; Southampton, 
; ’ 3 Store Street Rooms, 28th; nover Square Rooms, 28th; 
Myddelton Hall, May 7th; Hackney, llth, ” ai ia a 


























ST. JAMES’S HALL, REGENT ST. & PICCADILLY. 
R. W. H. TILLA (Pupil of Signor Sancrovanwt, 


Maestro di Canto del Conservatoire, Milano) has the honour to announce 
that he will give a 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


ON 


TUESDAY, 20th APRIL, 
(And will sing for the first time in St. James’s Hall since his arrival from Italy) 
on which occasion he will be assisted by the following Artists :— 


Clocalists : 
MapamMz PYNE-BODDA, Miss EDITH WYNNE, & Mapauz SAINTON-DOLBY, 
THE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION 
(Conducted by Mr. Epwarp Lanp). 
Mr. LEWIS THOMAS anp Mr. W. H. TILLA. 


Ingtrumentalists : 
Viotin—M. PROSPER SAINTON. 
Pranorortr—Mapame ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(Broadwood & Sons’ Concert Grand Pianoforte will be used on this occasion.) 


Conductors—Herr W. GANZ and FRANCESCO BERGER, 

Apaission—Stalls (reserved), 5s.; Balcony and Body of Hall, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Galleries and Orchestra, 1s, 

Tickets may be had of Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond Street; Duncan Davison 
and Co., 244, Regent Street; Hammond and Co., 5, Vigo Street, Regent Street; 
Hutchings and Romer, 9, Conduit Street; Duff and Stewart, 147, Oxford Street; 
Joseph Williams and Co., 129, Cheapside; and at Mr. Austin's Ticket Office, St, 
James’s Hall. 

All letters respecting engagements to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


ERR CARL HAUSE begs to announce that his 
EVENING CONCERT will take place on Tuurspay, April 15th, to com- 
mence at Eight o’clock, at the Quegn’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Desare. 


ANTED, a PIANIST (Lady or Gentleman), as 

Accompanist at the Rehearsals of a Choral Class. Must bea good reader, 

State terms per annum for one rehearsal weekly to “‘ Beta,” care of D. Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street. 


pnb es and CONTRALTO, both powerful and well 

trained Voices, are desirous of obtaining ENGAGEMENTS in a CHURCH or 
CHURCHES as PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. Good references, Address “ W. A.,” 
81, Chalk Farm Road, N.W. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). 
cations respecting engag ts with his Pupil, Miss Besstz Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


Mss BESSIE EMMETT will sing Benzprot's popular 


song, ‘ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at St. James’s Hall, April 12th. 

















All communi- 











ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing Herr Cart 
Havse’s new song, ‘** SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP,” at the Composer’s Con- 
cert, Hanover Square Rooms, April 15th. 


ISS ABBOTT will sing Beyzpicr’s popular song, 
1 “ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at the Society of Fine Arts, April 8th. 








ISS ROSA HUGHES will play Ascuex’s popular 
Romance, “ ALICE,” at the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, Monday 
Evening, April 5th. 


\ ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) begs to announce 

his return from Italy, and requests that all communications relative to 

ngagements for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., to be addressed care of Messrs. Dowoan 
Davison & Co,, Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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ISS EDITH WYNNE will sing at St. James's Hall 

(Mr. W. H. Tilla’s grand concert), April 20th, Bexepict's popular Ballad, 

“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” and WELLINGTON GueRNseY’s admired song, THE 
SPRING,” composed for her. 


M2. HALE (of the London Ballad Concerts), Pupil of 


Signor Cosva and Professor BENNETT, is open to Engagements as Vocalist or 
4 &c., during the ensuing Season. Address: 6, Manor View, 





Pianist at Concerts, 
Brixton Road, 8. 


ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA, being permanently 
settled in London, will now be able to accept the post of Principal Soprano 
at a Catholic Church.—3, Cunninghan Place, St. John’s Wood Road. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, finding that hed 

many of her Friends and Pupils are under the impression that she has 

removed On ennsennmnas of the repairs of the house), begs to state that she still 

resides at 38, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, and continues her 
instructions on the Guitar and Concertina. 


MPLLE ROSE HERSEE begs to acquaint her Friends 


and Pupils that she is now free to accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
Lessons, etc.—22, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 


M& CHARLES STANTON will sing “ALICE, 


WHERE ART THOU ?” at Myddelton Hall, April 5th. 

















R. ARTHUR KENTCHEN (Baritone) will be at 


Engagements for 
to be a4 


Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, etc., after 


liberty to accept 
d to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 


March ist. C icati 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Me ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 
continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for full or small 
Bands, on moderate terms, Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz’s residence, 37, Golden Square. 








BUDS AND BLOSSOMS: 


A SELECTION OF 
POPULAR MELODIES, 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By MICHAEL WATSON. 


» WHO CAN TELL? 2. ase ave G. B. ALLEN 
OH! HOW DELIGHTFUL! wis J. L. Motioy 

.» SUNNY DAYS WILL COME AG. H. Russeiu 
WHITE DAISY J. L. MoLioy 

. THE WOODPECKER ooo ose ove ove MicHasL KELLY 

. I LOVE THE MERRY SUNSHINE .. .. 8S. Guover 


Ransrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 
Price 3d. ; by Post, 4d. Subscription, 4s. a Year. 
HE CHOIRMASTER: A Monraty Magazine 


FoR MUusIcIANS. 


Contents of the Current Number :—“ Music in London” (a Monthly Summary of the 
principal Concerts)—‘ Franz Schubert, Man and Musician"—Choir and Organ 
News—Beriioz—The new Gregorian Psalter—Ella's Sketches—Notices—Corres. 
pondence—Notes—Advertisements. 

Office : 5, Burleigh Street, Strand. 


Just Published, 


“THE CAMBRIAN PLUME,” 
NEW SONG (WITH CHORUS 4D, LJ2.) 
In E and F, 
Words by HENRY DAVIES. 
Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Price 4s, 
Separate Chorus Parts, price 8d. the Set. 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


In!” 











a= REICHARDT will introduce a new song of his 
own composition, entitled ‘“‘OF THEE I THINK” (‘Ich denke dein”), 
at Madame Rosalie Lonsdale-Themar's Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, Thursday 
Evening, April 22nd. 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 


PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc,, upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers, 


NEW BALLADS BY T. DAVENPORT CHATTERTON. 


s. d, 
“MY SOUL IS DARK.” Sung by Miss Banks and Miss Poole - a 0 


“THE PRETTY ROSE TREE.” Sung by Malle. Clara Doria and Madame 
Talbot Cherer ove 


“FAREWELL.” Sung by Miss Poole and Mdlle. Rosamunda Doria 
“THE HEART'S YOUNG DAYS.” Sung by Mdlle, Rosamunda Doria 
ALSO, 
GALOP DI BRAVURA, for the Pianoforte, by T. DAveNPort CHATTERTON 0 
Published by Hurcuinas & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 











ove 0 
ov 0 
0 





Just Published—price in limp cloth, 5s. ; in boards, 6s, 


(OLLEOTION of DOUBLE CHANTS, by the best 


Composers. Compiled and arranged in Full Score, with an Accompanim 
for Organ, Harmonium, or Pianoforte, by J. A. DUNBAR Duwzar. ° as 
London: Cuappsit. & Co,, 50, New Bond Strect; Edinb : Ham 
MULLER, 116, George Street. Sige ; - — 


G. B. ALLEN’S GREAT BALLAD, 
we CAN TELL? (What may to-morrow be, who 


can tell?) Arranged for Two Voices. By MIcHAEL 
vile imitations, Song or Duet, post-free for 19 Pe for a ee 


RaxsrorD & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 








Now Ready, 


TWO WINTHR SONGS. 
No.1. “WINTER AND WASTE” .,.  .. ove aves oee Ss owe Price 3, 
No.2, “A WIDOW BIRD” ... ove eee on eee ove ove » 3s 

Composed by H. C. BANISTER. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“WHEN THOU ART FAR AWAY,” 
SONG. 
The Words by JOHN BROUGHAM. 
The Music by CLEMENT WHITE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW CONTRALTO SONG. . 
‘“ THEY SPEAK OF HIM LIGHTLY,” 


SONG, 
The Words by MORAO. 


The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


“FLOW, MURMURING STREAM,” 
SONG. 
The Words by C. NEALE, 


The Music by Mrs, MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, 


“WHERE THE SUN SHINES BRIGHTEST. 


(THE BIRD'S SONG). 


“Q'ER THE BLUE OCEAN GLEAMING.” 


(THE SAILOR’S WIFE). 


“HOW BEAUTIFUL IS SUNSHINE.” 


(SERENADE). 
“FAR AWAY.” 
(BALLAD). 
Composed by Poe ange L'EVESQUE. 
each, 


London; Duxoam Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

‘The Opera-season commenced on Tuesday night with Bellini’s Norma, 
which, though very nearly forty years old, is still one of the most 
popular of lyric tragedies. : 

‘All the world, or, at least, all the musical world, knows that Mr. 
Gye and Mr. Mapleson have gone into partnership; and it might have 
been anticipated that the opening night would be used as an occasion 
for exhibiting, at any rate to a certain extent, the united strength of 
the two companies. This, however, was not the case, the principal 
singers, with the exception of Signor Marino, who represented the small 
part of Flavio, Pollio’s confidant, being supplied by Mr. Mapleson, 
whose well-known chef d’orchestre, Signor Arditi, moreover, was at the 
conductor's desk, The chorus is now an amalgamation of picked voices 
from the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre—or “ Her 
Majesty's Opera,” as it used to be designated last season, when the de- 
struction of the old house in the Haymarket compelled Mr. Mapleson 
to go to Drury Lane. On the other hand, the orchestra itself, allowing 
for the secession of M. Sainton, leader and deputy-conductor for many 
years, Mr. Lazarus, principal clarinet, and two or three “ first violins,” 
is substantially the same band of instrumentalists to which the 
Operatic public has so long been accustomed. M. Sainton’s place is 
now filled by Mr. Carrodus, who held with acknowledged talent a 
similar post at Her Majesty’s Theatre; while that of Mr. Lazarus is 
occupied by Mr. Tyler, the excellent first clarinet from the same 
establishment, As we find by the official announcement that there are 
henceforth to be two conductors, we may conclude that the position of 
“deputy” is to be virtually abolished. The gentleman appointed to share 
the duties of conductor with Signor Arditi is Signor Li Calsi, ancient 
répétiteur (pianoforte accompanist at rehearsals), whose place is now 
given to Signor Bevignani (formerly répétiteur at Her Majesty's 
Theatre), 

We call attention to these changes in no critical spirit. On the con- 
trary, the result alone can decide upon their efficiency ; and as each of 
the gentlemen we have named is a professor of more or less recognized 
eminence, there can be no question but that their respective duties will 
be well performed. At the same time, it is beholden on us to give the 
public the benefit of such information as we are able to gather in con- 
nexion with an institution which time out of mind has engaged so 
large an amount of public sympathy, and which has won, and for the 
most part deserved, so large an amount of public patronage as the 
Italian Opera; and now that the two houses—which, with rare 
intervals, have for upwards of 20 years maintained a spirited and 
honourable rivalry—are combined in one, the public are naturally 
more interested, inasmuch as opposition is mostly to the public advantage, 
while coalition is too frequently regarded with suspicion. Nor can we 
quit this diversion from the immediate subject in hand—that of Tuesday 
night's performance—without referring to the absence from his place at 
the head of the orchestra of the distinguished musician, who, for many 
years at the old theatre and for two-and-twenty years at the new, has, 
not only by his professional ability, but by his professional habits of 
discipline, raised the position of orchestral conductor to a height it 
hever attained before in this, if in any other, country. In saying thus 
much we have named Mr. Costa, It is not our duty, nor is it our 
wish, to enter into any discussion about the reason of Mr. Costa’s 
secession from the office upon which his example and his name have 
conferred such dignity; but it would be unbecoming on our part, and a 
slight to a gentleman who has deserved only respect and consideration, 
to pass over the fact, as if it were of little moment, or to refrain from ex- 
pressing a regret, which we are sure will extend far and wide, that any 
misunderstanding between Mr. Costa and the directors of the Royal 
Italian Opera should have made the estrangement unavoidable. 

There is little to say about the performance of Norma on Tuesday, so 
familiar is the opera and so well known are the principal singers. On 
teaching his desk Signor Arditi was heartily greeted by a large part of 
the audience, The brief instrumental prelude was played in such a 
manner as to show that the orchestra was what it has ever been ; while 
the “ National Anthem” (which by some unprecedented arrangement, 
*parated the overture from the opera) was sung with such power by 


the chorus, as to allay all apprehension about the efficiency of that very 
important auxiliary to operatic effect. 

The chief parts of the opera were thus distributed :—Norma, Malle. 
Tietjens; Adalgisa, Mdlle. Sinico; Pollio, Signor Mongini; Oroveso, 
Signor Foli. That since Madame Grisi has left the stage Malle, 
Tietjens, though a German, is now the only absolutely acceptable 
Norma can hardly be denied. Her voice appeared very much fatigued, 
but her performance generally exhibited those qualities for which 
it has long been favourably noted. Her opening recitative, “Se- 
diziose voce,” was stately and emphatic; “Casta Diva” was sung 
with profound expression, and its quick movement, or “ cabaletta,” as 
conventionally termed, given with force and brilliancy almost to the 
end. In the duets with Adalgiss, in the impassioned trio which is the 
finale to Act 1, and contains the famous bravura solo, ‘ Oh non tremare, 
0 perfido;” in the great duet of the second act, where the infuriate 
Druidess threatens Pollio, his children, his Adalgisa, and his whole 
race with extermination, unless the amorous Proconsul abandons his 
new love; and in the last finale (the most impressive piece in the whole), 
of which the touching reproach to Pollio—‘ Qual cor tradisti, qual cor 
perdesti”!—and the abject petition to the chief Priest, Oroveso, on 
behalf of her children (“Deh! non volerli vittime”) are Norma’s 
conspicuous points, Mdlle. Tietjens displayed her well-known powers 
both as singer and actress, and evoked frequent applause from an 
unusually apathetic audience, ‘The Adalgisa of Mdlle. Sinico is also 
now, perhaps, about the best our Italian operatic stage can boast; and 
never has this clever and versatile lady supported the Norma of the 
evening with more talent and success, In both duete with Norma she 
divided the honours, and in the last (the popular ‘‘ Deh, con te, con te 
li prendi”) the customary “call” with Mdlle. Tietjens. Signor 
Mongini’s noble voice has rarely been in more perfect order, or more 
entirely under the command of its possessor; and seldom, if ever, has 
he declaimed the opening cavatina, “ Meco all’ altar,” or its vociferous 
sequel, with more splendid vigour. The character of Pollio is entirely 
in consonance with this artist’s energetic mode of delivery; and it was 
sustained with effect from first to last. Signor Foli, too, as Oroveso, 
was rightly placed, his voice and singing being equally well suited to the 
part, the music of which is in some respects as magniloquently preten- 
tious as a good deal of that allotted to Pollio. The audience, as we 
have hinted, was cold, especially for a first night; but there was con- 
siderable applause in the course of the evening, and more than one 
“recall.” Signor Arditi directed the performance throughout with his 
accustomed vigour and ability. 

On Thursday night, there was a very effective performance of Rigo- 
letto, with Madame Vanzini, Signor Mongini, Mr. Santley, Mdlle. 
Scalchi, and Signor Foli in the principal characters, To-night we are 
promised Fidelio. 





Tue Unrrep Lanp Company (LimiTEp).—The second general meeting 
of the shareholders took place at the Norfolk Street offices on Wednesday, 
Viscount Ranelagh in the chair. The other directors present were Sir 
Lawrence Palk, M.P., Hon. Robert Bourke, M.P., Colonel A. Meyrick, 
Colonel B. Knox, and Messrs. Newcomen, Strode, and Winstanley. 
Mr. Gruneisen (the secretary) having read the minutes of the first 
meeting of July $1, which were confirmed, the report of the board was 
presented, stating that the estates of the Conservative Land Society in 
18 counties had been taken over by the United Land Company -, 
on September 30th, that nine new properties had been purchased, 
that between December 9th and March 19th twelve sales by auction or 
by allotment had taken place, the result of the sales, after clearing off 
a large proportion of the preliminary expenses, enabling the directors to 
declare a dividend of five per cent., free of income tax, and to carry 
forward a balance to the next profit and loss aceount. No further call 
than £2 per share has been made on the £5 shares, The report was 
unanimously approved and adopted, and votes of thanks passed to the 
directors, secretary, and officers. The retiring directors, Colonel Mey- 
rick, Colonel Jervis, M.P., and C. E. Newcomen, Esq., were ré- 
elected; and also the retiring auditors, Messrs. Johnstone, Cooper, 
Wintle, and Co. An extraordinary general meeting was then held, 
and the shareholders unanimously agreed to the alterations in the 
Articles of Association, so that for the future the financial year will 
close on December 31, and the annual meeting will be held in the 
month of February. The meeting then separated, after the announce- 
ment that the dividend warrants should be issued on April 6th, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Times,” March 30). 


Passing from sacred to secular music, we have to record that the 11th 
and most uniformly brilliant season of the Monday Popular Concerts 
has come to a close. Perhaps St. James's Hall has never been more 
crowded than at the last two evening concerts. 

At the first of these Madame Arabella Goddard, who has appeared 

very rarely of late, ventured to play, for the second time at these 
entertainments (and for the ninth time in public), the colossal sonata of 
Beethoven, Op. 106, in B flat, without the omission of a single note, 
and was even more successful than before in the honourable task she 
had assigned to herself. Listened to for no less than 50 minutes by an 
audience of some 2,000 persons, in silence only interrupted by the ap- 
plause that spontaneously broke out after each successive movement, 
at the termination of the long spun-out, elaborate, and seemingly 
almost impossible finale—Fuga a tre voce con alcune licenzie—in which 
Beethoven bids defiance to all the contrapuntists, Madame Goddard was 
twice enthusiastically called back to the platform. She also played 
with no less success the famous “ Kreutzer” sonata with Herr Joachim, 
who himself led Schubert’s eminently beautiful Hungarian quartet (in 
A minor), his associates being Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Blagrove, and Sig- 
nor Piatti (the value of whose permanent engagement as violoncello 
can hardly be over-estimated), Herr Joachim’s appearance at every 
concert since Christmas, his inimitable performances in the 11th 
quartet (F Minor), the 12th quartet (E flat—first of the so-called 
“ Posthumous”), and two of the Rasoumowsky” quartets of Beethoven, 
the introduction (through his suggestion) of two concertos by John 
Sebastian Bach and a concerto by Handel, each in its way a masterpiece, 
and, indeed, the weight of his personal influence generally, have had no 
little to do with the extraordinary success of the series of concerts 
which has just been concluded, and at the last of which, “ the Director's 
Night,” the programme comprised enough material to give attraction 
to at least three concerts, and yet was not found a bit too long. 

The first piece at this jubilee concert was Beethoven’s quintet in 
C, led by Herr Joachim, the extra viola part being allotted to Signor 
Zerbini. At its termination the players were unanimously called back. 
The first pianoforte piece was Mendelssohn’s Andante e Rondo Capric- 
cioso, played by Madame Schumann, who, not being let off with this 
one performance, rewarded her hearers no less with the well-known and 
popular presto in C from the sixth book of ‘Songs without Words.” Herr 
Joachim, too, after the adagio from Spohr’s ninth concerto, had once 
more to minister to the insatiable appetite of the audience, and substi- 
tuted the same composer’s Barcarole in G major, being in each accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Mr. Benedict. The next instrumental 
display was Mendelssohn’s Tema con Variazioni, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, assigned to Madame Goddard and Signor Piatti. Once 
again the performers were called back; and still once more, as might 
have been expected, after Bach’s concerto in D minor, for three piano- 
fortes with string quintet accompaniment, in which the pianists were 
Madame Schumann, Madame Goddard, and Mr. Hallé, the accompa- 
nists Herr Joachim and his associates, with the addition of Mr. Reynolds 
as double bass. This concerto was the prominent feature at the final 
concert in 1867, as its fellow, in C, was at the last concert in 1868. 
There still remains for Mr. Arthur Chappell to essay the concerto for 
four pianofortes, in which Herr Pauer, who has rendered good service 
this season, as he had frequently rendered before, would naturally take 
part. A pianoforte solo yet remains to be mentioned—Schubert’s 
Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, confided to Mr. Hallé, who, being also 
taxed for another piece, substituted a Moment Musical, by the same 
composer. 

Miss Edith Wynne gave songs by Macfarren, Schubert, and Sulli- 
van ; and this almost unprecedented entertainment finished with Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in G, played by Master Arthur Le Jeune, who, 
as well as his equally gifted brother, Master Charles Le Jeune, has 
enriched some recent programmes with selections from the elaborate 
works of the greatest of all composers for the organ—performances, 
considering the extreme youth of the executants, little short of 
marvellous. The Monday Popular Concerts are to be resumed “ early 
in November.” ‘I'hey have never been conducted with more spirit 
than this year. At the same time we may remind Mr. Chappell that a 
very great many of Haydn’s quartets, many of the pianoforte sonatas, 
as well as of the sonatas for pianoforte and violin by Mozart, besides a 
whole library of pieces of all kinds, by Duesek, Woelfl, Steibelt, &., still 
remain unheard, while certain pieces are, we cannot but think, a little too 
frequently repeated. 





(From the “ Pall Mali Gazette,” March 29.) 
Since our last notice, Mr. Arthur S. Chappell has given nine Monday 
concerts, and brought to an end his eleventh season. ‘There has been 
ho falling off either in the interest of the programmes or their apprecia- 








tion by the public. The director is ever searching for novelty, and 
ever finding it; while the staying power of his audience seems a thing 
impossible to exhaust. As regards these two important matters, we 
know no reason why the concerts should not run through the year. 

Passing by much that is interesting, but not new to the Monday 
Popular programmes, we shall notice chiefly such works as have had 
the advantage of both attractions. First in this category is Mozart's 
D major quartet (No. 7), written at Vienna in June 1789, and dedica- 
ted to the King of Prussia, from whose capital the composer had then 
just returned. “Your Majesty,” said Mozart to Frederick William, 
‘has the greatest assemblage of fine performers in the world, and such 
quartet playing I never heard before.” Gratitude to the monarch who 
paid him much attention, and the knowledge that his music would 
receive justice, produced the best effect, for anything more uniformly 
delightful than this quartet cannot be imagined. From first to last it 
is a stream of purest melody; while every movement is treated with 
the masterly clearness in respect of which Mozart stands unrivalled. 
These remarks apply equally to the next novelty: a string quintet in 
C minor, also by Mozart, and first written in 1782 as a serenade (ottet) 
for the wind-instruments of a garden-concert orchestra, then popular 
with the Viennese. Although in its altered form the work has lost 
somewhat, it still deserves to be called magnificent, and fairly represents 
the era of its composer’s matured strength. With the quintet was 
given Bach’s concerto in D minor, for two violins and orchestra strings; 
the latter sufficiently represented at St. James’s Hall by a double 
quartet as in the case of the same composer’s A minor concerto, 
performed a week or two before. This work made even a greater 
sensation than its predecessor. It was twice played, and on each 
occasion the opening vivace, a movement as ingenious as it is spirited, 
had an enthusiastic encore, The principal violins were held by Herr 
Joachim and M. Sainton, but not even the co-operation of such artists 
could have obtained success for music so antiquated, in the absence of 
genuine worth on the one hand, and cultivated taste on the other. It 
isa sign of the times when a “ popular” audience, and especially its 
shilling element, can go into raptures over John Sebastian Bach. The 
sign is hopeful on many accounts—most hopeful to some excellent 
composers whom fashion has underrated or neglected. Next in order 
came a MS. trio in B flat, for violin, viola, and violoncello, till lately 
hidden among the Schubert treasures of Dr. Schneider’s historical 
cupboard. In all likelihood the work was first heard by the Monday 
Popular audience; but as it seems part of the mission of English 
concert-givers to vindicate the genius of Schubert, there is nothing in 
this to surprise anybody. ‘The trio—Schubert wrote no other—is 
highly characteristic of its author, though, in some respects, differing 
from the vast majority of his instrumental works. While the melan- 
choly life of the composer is generally reflected in his music, this trio 
is all sunshine. We easily recognize the graceful style, but not the 
vivacity which distinguishes every movement—a vivacity probably 
due to the fact that when the work was written Rossini dwelt in 
Vienna, and his music reigned supreme. But, whatever the cause, the 
result is charming. Another unfamiliar work from the pen of J. 8, 
Bach followed Schubert's trio, and presented the widest possible 
contrast, This time Mr, Chappell brought forward a concerto in 
C minor for two pianos; giving it with the double quartet accompani- 
ment which conveniently answers for the small string orchestra of 
Bach’s day. While failing, even as played by Madame Schumann 
and Mr. Charles Hallé, to produce the effect of the violin concertos, it 
gratified every lover of clear, vigorous, and, at the same time, ingenious 
music. 

The solo department, though poor in absolute has been rich in com- 
parative novelties. First among the latter was Dussek’s Plus Ultra 
sonata, a work deserving to be in the repertory of every classical 
pianist, but which only holds a prominent place in that of Madame 
Arabella Goddard. Our English artist, to whom amateurs owe their 
knowledge of so much previously unfamiliar music, introduced this 
masterly sonata at the Monday Popular Concerts nine years ago. 
Since then she has played it three times, always superbly, and always 
deeply impressing her audience with its beauty, as well as with the 
genius of its gifted author. Few will dispute that among the small 
number of pianoforte compositions worthy to be named with those of 
Beethoven, Dussek’s sonatas have a foremost place. This being £0, it 
is hard to explain for what reason the composer endures persistent and 
unjust neglect. At the Crystal Palace and elsewhere any fifth-rate 
modern German can get a hearing, but Dussek, though not an English- 
man (an important recommendation), would be altogether silenced were 
it not for one pianist! Such a state of things is anomalous and 
inconsistent, to say the least. Passing over a violoncello sonata by 
Marcello, which was acceptable mainly on account of Signor Piatti’s 
extraordinary performance, we come upon Schumann’s Liudes en 
forme de Variations,” Op. 18, dedicated (not very felicitously, looking 
at their character) to Sterndale Bennett. ‘The work belongs to the 








bizarre period of Schumann’s career, when he was trying to express 
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obscure ideas in a language he only half understood. The melody (by 
an amateur) is simply unattractive, but the variations, two or three 
excepted, are wonderfully ugly. We marvel why they were written, 
just as, the performer being any other than the composer’s widow, we 
should marvel why they are played. Madame Schumann’s choice was, 
however, intelligible enough, all the more because the work enabled 
her to secure her an undoubted triumph. During her present visit to 
this country Madame Schumann’s greatest successes have been in 
connection with her late husband’s music. On this occasion she 
accomplished a difficult task in magnificent style. Madame Arabella 
Goddard’s performance of Beethoven’s sonata (Op. 106) was a yet more 
conspicuous achievement, We cannot here discuss the composition 
which embodies Beethoven’s profoundest thoughts as much as it 
exhibits his highest resources. ‘“ C'est écrasant, sublime, désespérant 
de difficultés,’ ejaculates M. Lenz, who probably never heard it played 
in his life. ‘ C’est une ode de Pindare, un hymne de Tyrtée, retrouvée 
sur la lyre de Beethoven.” We can understand extravagance like this 
in the case of a work it is more easy to rave about than to analyze, and 
more easy to analyze than to play. A good many have done the first, 
very few the last; chief among the very few being Madame Goddard, 
who has performed it nine times in public with never failing success. 
The artist has thus become identified with the sonata, a result which may 
well satisfy her ambition. Madame Goddard’s playing on this occasion, 
more especially in the fugue, was a marvel of executive skill; and her 
reading of the adagio, Beethoven’s most thoughtful slow movement, 
an equally admirable exhibition of the higher qualities which make a 
great artist. Her success was most marked, for even those who failed 
to understand the work could comprehend its enormous difficulty. The 
only novelties remaining are—Bach's organ Preludes and Fugues in A 
minor and C major, which were respectively played by Charles and 
Arthur Le Jeune, two boys whose precocious talent has attracted 
considerable notice. ‘The young performers were not well suited in the 
small and questionable instrument erected for Mr. Barnby’s concerts, 
but the impression they made was decidedly strong. There can be no 
doubt that, judiciously guided, both will attain high rank, but judicious 
guidance and precocity seem ever apart, 

The concert of last Monday was for the benefit of Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, whose claim to a benefit, on the principle of reciprocity, 
never more clearly appeared than in a paper specifying the works 
performed during the season, and circulated with the programme. We 
can only give a summary, but that will suffice :—Beethoven, twenty- 
nine compositions, including six quartets and fifteen sonatas; Mendels- 
sohn, fifteen; Mozart, ten; Bach, nine; Schubert, nine ; Haydn (who 
has been unduly neglected), four; Dussek, two; Schumann, two; 
Boccherini, Cherubini, Corelli, Handel, Hummel, Marcello, Molique, 
Porpora, ‘Tartini, Weber, and Woelfl, one each, making a grand total 
of ninety-one. After glancing at this list it is decidedly satisfactory to 
know, on authority, that “the concerts will be resumed in November 
next,” 

—o—. 


A HOME THRUST. 


Unhappily for society at large, and for women in particular, the state of 
celibacy becomes year by year the lot of a large number, more especially in the 
middle and higher classes. It does not rest with us to bring about a cure; the 
only remedy that could even be suggested would be met on the part of the 
ruling half of creation by a universal shout of derision. Let those laugh 
who win. I will set it down nevertheless, for it will be known to be a truth 
by many, if ever it be put to the test. If public opinion were so altered from 
what it is, as to enforce the same obligation of purity of life upon men as upon 
women, we should see half the old bachelors of the clubs and all the jeunesse 
doré about town, as eager to mate themselves, as they are now to escape the 
traps which are supposed to be laid for their innocence. Let all be said that 


can be said about the folly, and extravagance, and worldly exaction of some of 
our women, they capitulate for marriage upon lower terms than the men. For 
them all the more solid gains of humanity are only to be enjoyed at the price 
of a legal union, whereas for the unprincipled and selfish of the other sex, 
everything connected with such an arrangement is loss—from the exquisite club 
dinners, and lazy bachelor society and habits, to the means which have to be 


shared with a partner who generally brings little or nothing to the firm.— Vic- 
toria Magazine. 





Koxtesbera.—According to annual custom, a performance of Graun’s 
Pod Jesu was given by the Musical Society on Good Friday. 

BoLoana.—Signor Edvardo Vera’s new opera, Valeria, has been 
extremely well received. The principal female part is creditably sung 
by Sigra Vera-Lorini, sister of the composer. 

Brussets.—Mdme. Adelina Patti has appeared at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, as Amina in La Sonnambula. The house was crammed to 
suffocation. Tha public were most enthusiastic, and almost over- 
whelmed the fair artist with applause and bouquets, 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Unaffected by holidays and the holiday makers, the Saturday concerts 
pursue their regular course. Last Saturday's programme was the 
following :— 

Overture, Die Zauberflote = _ one eco ‘on on 
Air, “ Oh, Lord, have mercy" (S¢. Paul), Mr. G. F. Jefferys 


+ Mozart. 
Concerto for pianoforte, No. 2, in D minor, Op. 40 (Madame Arabella 


Mendelssohn, 
Oddard) 0. see nee aes tee tees Mendelssohn. 
Air, “ With verdure clad" (Creation), Mdlle. Regan ... ove +» Haydn, 
Symphony in C, No. 9 a ose a + oF. Schubert. 
Aria, “ Oh lieti di’ (Z’Etoile du Nord), Mr. Jefferys +» Meyerbeer. 
Aria (Der Freischutz), Mdlle. Regan... 9 0 ss eve Weber, 
Overture, The Highlands ove eco eee ove ove eco «. Gade, 

The extraordinary mingling of science and beauty we call the over- 
ture to Zauberfléte, though finely played, was lightly passed. That is 
to say, it did not meet with the applause which even a Crystal Palace 
Saturday audience can bestow upon music written ad captandum vulgus. 
Nevertheless, the overture went down with the initiated, the numbers 
of whom must not be estimated by the noise they make. 

Mendelssohn's concerto is another of the works which soar far above 
the level of clap-trap. Let those who wish to extort applause by tours 
de force avoid it (since we have not yet given players the licence singers 
take with much impunity and a little impudence), It will not suit 
their book nor the book of any but an artist; in other words, of any but 
a man or woman who first ministers to art, and then looks after self. 
In ordinary cases, playing this Mendelssohn concerto is not a first-class 
investment. It does not “ bring-down,” though it will surely do some- 
what to raise the house. The possibility may console all who select 
the work, for the loss of what could easily be obtained by the perform- 
ance of a “brilliant” fantasia. Madame Goddard’s rendering of the 
concerto is familiar; and, as she usually plays it, so it was given on 
this occasion. Amateurs will, therefore, scarcely need to be informed that 
the work was interpreted with chasteness, intelligence, and microscopic 
accuracy. Once more the artist shone brightest in the slow movement, 
every part of which she made her audience feel, and, as far as possible, 
understand. Her reading was characterized by the mental power, 
which need not be conveyed through the channel of bodily contortion. 
The orchestra was at times too loud, but Madame Goddard numbers 
among her endowments an imperturbable good taste, and no dread of 
being extinguished tempted her into thumping. 

Schubert’s great symphony was a not less great attraction. Even 
yet it is comparatively new, and the enthusiasm excited by the first 
dawn of its beauty has hardly subsided. We think the work enjoys all 
the favour it can fairly claim, and we do not wonder in the least at 
such a complete recognition. The charm of Schubert’s genius is 
immense, and—abundat dulcibus vitiis—even his failings make us love 
him. By-and-by, we shall get used to both, and begin to criticize, when 
things will be said about the symphony in C that now remain unspoken. 
As was to be expected from “G.’s” well-known passion for Schubert, the 
programme contained an enthusiastic eulogy, against which we can only 
make one complaint. The writer seems disposed to make “programme 
music” of the symphony, and quotes a legend about Phaeton and his 
luckless essay at driving. “G.” clearly has small faith in the association 
of Schubert with the luckless charioteer,* and we are glad to note the fact ; 
but we would protest against even a tendency towards evolving stories 
out of great examples of “pure” music, which are only encumbered 
by stich fancies, and are better left to work out their own results upon 
those who listen. The performance was excellent throughout, and 
every movement had its due share of applause. Gade’s overture 
requires another hearing. It is clearly an able and important work. 
The songs can be dismissed with brief notice. Mr. Jefferys has a 
powerful bass and Mdlle. Regan a pleasing soprano voice. As was the 
character of the organ so was the ability to use it. 

Tuapvevs Eae. 








Lerrsio.—The programme of the twentieth and last Gewandhaus 
Concert consisted exclusively of works by Beethoven, namely, the 
“ Kyrie,” “Gloria,” “Sanctus,” and “ Benedictus,” from the Mass in 
C major, and the Ninth Symphony. The solo singers were Mdlles. 
Strauss, Borée, Herren Rebling and Ehrke. 


Muian.—Signor Montuoro’s new opera, Fieschi, just produced at the 
Scala, has proved a complete failure, though exceedingly well executed 
by Signore Stolz, Poch, Signori Barbaccini, and Colonnese.—The 
Carcano re-opened with La 7'’raviata, but the way in which the principal 
artists acquitted themselves was such as to excite well-grounded 
apprehensions for the fate of Signore Buzzi’s new opera, L’ Indovina, 
which is shortly to be produced at this theatre.—The Santa Radegonda 
has closed. The last operas given were Marta, Gli Artisti alla Fiero, 
and Don Procopio. 





* Whose enterprise, as all readers of Lempritre know, was a disastrous 
failure.—A. S. S. 
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ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


The entertainments provided on Monday night at the Gallery of Illustration 
eonsisted of two new pieces, combined with the first appearance of Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, a gentleman who, under another name, has for some time enjoyed con- 
siderable celebrity as an amateur singer and actor. There was a crowded 
attendance, and we may say at once that both the new pieces and the new 
comer were favourably received. 

The first piece, entitled Wo Cards, from the facile pen of Mr. W. S. 

Gilbert, the well-known author of the Bab Ballads, is written throughout 
with admirable point and neatness. Mrs. Pennythorne (Mrs. German Reed), 
‘ta lady of unhappy matrimonial experiences,” has a niece, Miss Annabella 
Penrose (Mdlle. Rosa d'Erina), who is also a rich heiress. Miss Anna- 
bella has two suitors—Mr. Ellis Dee (Mr. German Reed), a wealthy old 
bachelor, who only seeks her hand on account of the dowry that will accom- 
pany it, and Mr. Churchmouse (Mr. Arthur Cecil), a poor young bachelor, who 
loves her for herself. These gentlemen intrigue, each after his fashion, to 
win the heiress. Mrs. Pennythorne, smarting under her own conjugal 
grievances, determines that her niece shall wed the one most likely to make 
her happy; and outwitting both by means of a stratagem of her own 
invention, this exemplary lady wins the game, ultimately joining the hands 
of Miss Annabella and her poorer suitor, Mr. Churchmouse, a “Tag” an- 
nouncing that the wedding will be solemnized but with “No Cards "—the 
slight peg upon which the title of the comedietta hangs. The music (by Mr. 
German Reed) is of the lightest, but contains a pretty Irish ballad, “ Thady 
O’Flinn,” having nothing to do with the plot, but nicely sung by Mdlle. Rosa 
d’Erina, who accompanies herself on the pianoforte. The piece was well 
acted, Mrs. German Reed being especially good as Mrs. Pennythorne, Mr. 
Reed more than usually careful as the old bachelor, and Mr. Arthur Cecil 
showing unmistakable ability, which even occasional nervousness could not 
conceal, as the young one. At the close the curtain was raised by general 
desire. 

The important event of the evening, however, was the performance for the 
first time avowedly in public of the operatic farce of Cox and Box, or the 

Long Lost Brothers (‘‘a new triumveretta in ten tableaux”’), the joint pro- 
duction of Messrs. F. C. Burnand and Arthur S. Sullivan. It was a bold idea 
to use Mr. Maddison Morton’s ‘screaming farce” of Box and Coz as a 
vehicle for music, although the precise meaning of inverting the title is per- 
haps too subtle for the comprehension of any but professional humorists. 
However, as was said on the occasion of its one performance at the Adelphi 
Theatre, for the benefit of the family of the late Mr. C. H. Bennett (May li, 
1867), so racy and good a thing of its kind would be welcome under any cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Burnand was never happier than when manufacturing this 
burlesque out of a burlesque, nor in the means by which he has carried out his 
design. The only way to make Box and Coz still funnier was to make cer- 
tain portions of it lyrical. Nothing can be better than Box’s sentimental 
apostrophe to the rasher of bacon; or than the serenade, accompanied by Box 
on the gridiron and by Cox on his hat—as though one was playing the guitar, 
the other the concertina ; or than Box’s narration of his amour, or than that 
of his pretended attempt to commit suicide. All these are conceived in a vein 
of mock earnestness which materially enhances their effect. It was, moreover, 
a good notion to substitute, for the original female housekeeper, a landlord, Mr. 
Bouncer, who, being a retired Volunteer, incessantly, and as Mr. Burnand has 
contrived it. at all sorts of irrelevant moments, breaks out into a spontaneous 
“ Rataplan! Rataplan!” The whole, in short, is excellent of its class. In 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan Mr. Burnand was lucky enough to find not only a ready 
and skilful musician, but one quite able to understand and enter into the 
humour of the burlesque. While a less ambitious effort than the Contra- 
bandista, produced about six months later, Cox and Boz is just as complete, 
just as carefully worked out. The music improves on more intimate 
acquaintance. 1t has the genuine comic ring, is full of sparkling melody, and, 
farcical as is the libretto to which it is allied, essentially dramatic. 

The part of Cox (the hatter) was undertaken by Mr. German Reed, who 
invested it with all that peculiar humour for which he is noted ; that of Sergeant 
Bouncer fell to Mr. F. Seymour, a gentlemen who, if he had not had a cold, 
would have shone still more conspicuously ; and that of Box (the printer) to 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, who, if we remember well, played Sergeant Bouncer at the 
amateur performance already referred to. The whole went off with the 
utmost spirit, and every piece was more or less applauded; but the marked 
success was for Mr. Arthur Cecil, who created a far greater impression in 
this than in the opening piece. He gave the serenade, ‘ Hushed is the bacon,” 
with real vocal expression, and the narrative of the pretended suicide with 
admirable mock seriousness, displaying in this last a natural talent no less for 
acting than for singing. That Mr. Cecil had many friends in the house was clear ; 
but their repeated applause seemed merely to exercise the healthy effect of 
stimulating him to increased exertion, and he improved as he progressed. 

That the general performance of Coz and Box lost much by the substitution 
of a pianoforte and harmonium (behind the scenes) for the original orchestral ac- 
companiments may be easily believed ; but the artistic merits of the work could 
not be hidden, even under these circumstances, any more than its facile melody 


or its genuine comic vein. The curtain fell amid loud and general applause 
and a call for the performers, 








GOOD FRIDAY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Good Friday—always a great day at the Palace—the usual 
arrangements were made to suit an occasion when secular amusements 
are out of order. The splendid band of the Royal Artillery and the 
great Festival organ played at intervals early in the day, to the great 
satisfaction of listening crowds. At half-past three a concert was given 
in the Centre Transept, at which the united bands, a large chorus, the 
grand organ, and an array of soloists, including Mesdames Sherrington, 
Carola, and Rudersdorff; Messrs. Lewis Thomas, Foli, and Sims 
Reeves assisted. The programme was made up of well-known and 
popular selections from oratorios, such as “* The trumpet shall sound ” 
(Mr. Thomas), “ Inflammatus” (Madame Rudersdorff), “ Comfort 
ye” and “If with all your hearts” (Mr. Reeves), be Why do the 
pations” (Signor Foli), and ‘ Jerusalem, thou that killest” (Madlle. 
Carola). There were also the ever new ‘Old Hundredth,” the 
Evening Hymn, and the National Anthem, in all which the audience 
was, as usual, requested to join. Everything was well done and well 
received, each of the three ladies having an encore, and the gentlemen 
being lustily applauded. Mr. Sims Reeves, who never gave the devout 
air from Alijah more admirably, was twice called back amid vociferous 
applause, and, though much against his will, a third time, which made 
it impossible for him to decline the “encore.” Five-and-twenty 
thousand people bent upon their will were too strong even for our 
great encore-hating tenor. The audience was in itself worth a journey 
to see, every nook and corner commanding a view of the orchestra, or 
anywhere near it, having eager occupants. Mr. Manns conducted, 
Total number of visitors, 68,071. 
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AUS KOLN. 
(From our Original Correspondent.) 
The performance of the Messiah on Palm-Sunday was not so unre- 
prochable as we are accostumed to expect from our Concert-Society. 
‘The solo-singers were all more or less out of place in Handel’s music, 
and the want of precision and nuances of the Chorus gave a palpable 
evidence, that director Weber does not possess influence and skill 
enough to drill a large mass of mixed-voices and bring them to the 
high point of refinement required by such a secular work. But Dr Hiller, 
flattered by the enthusiastical reception he met with in Vienna as a com- 
poser as well as a pianist of the highest order, stopped in the Austrian 
Capital longer as he intended to do, and came back to Cologne only to 
diract the last rehearsal of the Messiah. The consequence of his absence 
was the mediocrity of the great oratorio’s performance. 
The public examination of our Conservatoire proved once more the 
florishing state of this musical establishment, and revealed many 
remarkable talents among the pianists, violinists etc. In the Singing- 
Classes under the tuition and direction of Signor Marchesi, among 
many young Ladies and Gentlemen endowed with fine voises and 
exceptional dispositions, a young english singer attracted the atten- 
tion of the audience, through her —— Soprano, as well as her 
musical franchise and tasteful style. This young Lady, Miss Chat- 
field, daughter of the well known Concert-Singer Mrs Henry Chatfield 
(late Miss Powell) will undoubtedly follow the successful steps of her 
mother in the artistical career she intends to begin next season in 
London. Yesterday on Good-Friday a great Concert of Sacred music 
was given at the St. Pantaleon’s Church by the Bach’s Society under 
the direction of Professor Rudorff of our Conservatoire. Musikdirector 
Breunung from Aix-la-Chappelle presided at the organ, and Concert- 
meister Kénigslow from our Conservatoire was the violin solo. : 
The vocal part for solos and chorus, with the exception of Fraulein 
Strauss, Soprano, was intrusted to amateurs. The orchestra consisted 
of string-instruments only, the wind-instruments required on the occa- 
sion being excluded on account of the organ being tuned to high. 
The programme, including two Cantate of Bach, the celebrated Cru- 
cificus (a six part chorus without accompaniement) of Lotti, and some 
airs of Bach and Handel was rather a too long one. The execution, 
considering the short time since the foundation of this society, was 
very creditable, and the church being literally crowded, the receipt 
dedicated to the poor of Cologne, without difference of creed, was a 
considerable one. f 
Herr Richard Wagner has just given a new proof of his insanity. 
A musico-literary libel under the title, ‘* Das Gudenthum in der Musik,” 
from his pen has produced a great sensation in Germany. 1 recom- 
mend it to your German translator, not only because it is a very in- 
teresting specimen of the absurdity of the author of “ Oper und Drama,’ 
but because it contains some special compliments for the english press 
in general, and for Mr. of the Zimes in particular. Among & 
great many interesting answers to this bilious expectoration of the 
composer of the Future, the very best come out from the celebrated 
pen of Doctor Hanslick in the “ Neue freie Presse,” of Vienna.—Vale et 
ama, yours faithfully, SALVATORE SavEnio BALDASSABE. 
Cologne 27th March. 
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BERLIOZ, 
(From the “ Choirmaster,” April 1.) 

With the death of Hector Berlioz disappears from the world of musical art 
one of its most remarkable figures, though not one of its greatest men. Music 
has been the parent of many an eccentric child, of men at whom the every-day 
world scarcely knows whether to frown or bow the knee, but of no one whose 
enthusiasm and whose intellectual audacity have gone beyond those of the 
gifted Frenchman just dead. 

His parents intended Berlioz for a medical man; nature had made him a 
musician. A musician, at least, in so far as she had endowed him with a 
passionate love for and a marvellous power of appreciating that which, for 
want of a better term, we call sound-colour; though it was the perceptive 
rather than the creative side of a musical nature which made him a musician. 
He broke away from medical studies, and engaged himself as a chorus-singer at 
the Opera, preferring poverty and the opportunity of contrasting hautboys and 
fiddles to the practice of a lucrative profession out of hearing of the stately 
clang of the trombone or the sonorous rap of the kettle-drum. 

It was this abnormal development of the perceptive faculty in music, this 
intense and keen appreciation of timbre, which in Berlioz laid the foundation of 
an art-life which was an interesting and splendid mistake. To his hearing, 
musical tone was a language ; his life was spent in a spirited, persistent, and 
passionate effort to make others hear as he did. On no other theory but this 
can his earnestness, his obstinacy,.and his evident honesty in maintaining the 
descriptive power of music as a basis for musical art be accounted for. To 
ordinary mortals music may be illustrative, or at most suggestive; to him it 
must have spoken in clearer tones, and in a more definite language, unless, by an 
alternative as unphilosophical as it would be ungenerous, we set him down as a 
life-long impostor. 

That the power of music is relative, and depends upon the power of musical 
appreciation in the individual, is too evident from daily observation to be gain- 
sayed ; for there are those to whom in its most intense form it says nothing. It 
needs, therefore, no stretch of imagination to suppose that there are also those 
whose perceptions of sound are infinitely beyond the average even of musical 
men; and we regard the problem of Berlioz’s life as explicable upon the sup- 
position that he was one of these. But the very theory which for him was 
only an over-developed truth is for the rest of musical mankind an impracticable 
exaggeration. However definitely music might have spoken to him, it speaks 
to the ordinary musical ear in less determinate accents; and where a Berlioz 
might see description another man would barely find suggestion, or recognize 
illustration after being made acquainted with the subject of treatment. It was 
but too characteristic, moreover, of his impulsive nature to forget that, in the 
mind of its composer, music may appear descriptive because he himself knows 
what he intended to describe; he is necessarily supplied with the key to his 
own design, and can, therefore, be no judge himself of its power to declare 
itself to another hearer. To have afforded room for a fair experiment of the 
theory of the descriptive power of music there should have been two Berliozes, 
each to hear and interpret the work of the other. Even then, it must have 
remained to be proved that what was a language to exceptionally gifted men 
is such to the average sense and intellect of mankind. 

But however palpable, and however easily accounted for, may have been 
the great mistake of Berlioz’s life, his mark will be left upon art as long as it 
remains a power among men. As composer, conductor, and critic, he has done 
probably more than any man of his time to mould the comparatively modern 
art of instrumentation. Gifted with a wild passionate nature and with an ear 
which revelled in the pleasures of timbre, he seized upon this congenial branch 
of the art with all the powers of his impulsive mind, and his musical works are 
magnificent illustrations of his firm belief in the emotional and expressive .force 
to be found in the members of the orchestra as individuals, as well as in the 
endless combinations and gradations of instrumental tone. As a composer 
Berlioz presents the singular spectacle of a genius (for a genius he unquestion- 
ably was) gifted with an ardent and romantic nature, but lacking the power of 
spontaneously creating perfect melody ; defective in rhythm, yet keenly sus- 
ceptible to the eloquence of accent; quick in perception, and yet only able to 
create effect after laborious study. His music might conjure up to the listener 
Scenes of semi-barbaric splendour, but the subjects, though clothed with the 
colours of a gorgeous Eastern spectacle, often lacked life and motion. He 
constantly startled the world with his colour rhapsodies, but as frequently 
failed to express the more profound emotions, which only spring from the calm 
depths of a great creative mind ; indeed, he sometimes mistook the material 
for the essence, the decorations for the structure, and the labour for the 
Inspiration, 

p.. studying the art-character of Berlioz, it must not be forgotten that, like 
Schumann, he had the disadvantage of commencing his musical education at 
too late a period in life, and that his course was directed more by impulse than 
Principle. One may attain eloquence in a strange language, but rarely, if ever, 
the native ease and grace of those who have spoken it from infancy, and 
par esp their lips to it through the elastic period of youth. Berlioz suffered a 
a disadvantage in the fact that he could never play any instrument with 
ney or accuracy ; for although it has been the habit of most of the great 
a to score without the aid of instrumental experiments, no one can deny 
the advantage of being practically conversant with different instruments, 





especially of the keyed family, and all will allow that such practical knowledge 
must give freedom and readiness to the thoughts of the writer. 

From first to last Berlioz failed to perceive the interest and nervous strength 
ever to be found in counterpoint, and to him a fugue had little or no meaning. 
The sublime philosophy of a grand contrapuntal work, which by the constant 
reiteration and development of a noble musical sentiment, uplifts us from earth 
to heaven, touched him not; although in other directions he was a subtle 
analyzer of musical thought; and the eloquent expression of a passionate 
melody, or a grand piece of orchestral colouring, will never find a more 
enthusiastic or susceptible admirer. With a craving for rich and broad instru- 
mentation, he combined a capacity for appreciating the solemn utterance of a 
single instrument, which for him was fraught with deep meaning, as the 
expression of an earnest pervading sentiment, the solitary figure of a landscape, 
or the hero of a poem. As an instance of this we might take the solo for Cor 
Anglais in the introduction to his Carnaval Romain overture, or the viola part 
in his Harold en Italie; the latter an idea, it is said, suggested by Paganini. 

As a natural result of his singularly ardent nature, ever seeking to express 
itself in vivid and pointed phrases, and perhaps partly from his wild and 
irregular education, Berlioz seught to change the form of the symphony into 
that of a dramatic sketch. In this he probably forgot that music may be 
written for its own sake, and that it is the one art capable of suggesting a 
sentiment without a story or a scene. Not content with absolute music, and 
failing to appreciate pure form as distinguished from colour, he thought in his 
orchestral music to become historical as well as suggestive, to narrate as well as 
to illustrate. 

One of Berlioz’s most remarkable compositions first appeared as the work of a 
fictitious composer of the seventeenth century, the real author only laying aside his 
nom de plume when assured of the success of his work. This was the sacred 
cantata afterwards extended into the trilogy, L’Enfance du Christ. In some 
respects his best “Symphonie fantastique” was Roméo et Juliette~an 
expression of his almost romantic passion for his wife, an English actress. 
Berlioz’s works, probably from their lack of tune, and a general want of form 
and proportion in the separate movements, have made but little way to the hearts 
of the people, despite their expressive earnestness. As a conductor he enjoyed a 
great reputation on the Continent, especially from his power of scoring for and 
controlling vast bodies of performers. Besides writing the text of many of his 
musical compositions, he was the author of several literary works ; one of which, 
Les Soirées de V Orchestre, is full of character and interest. For many years 
Berlioz was the musical critic connected with the Paris journal Débats. In 
this position, he acted on the whole, with great discernment and fairness, though 
it was evident that he had not capacity for fully appreciating all the great 
masters of the art. His especial favourites were Glick, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Weber. He met Mendelssohn upon several occasions, and claimed to have 
first directed the attention of the great author of Hlijah to the manifold 
beauties and dramatic pewer of Gliick, who was the chief object of his critical 
admiration. As an exponent of the modern art of orchestral colouring, Berlioz’s 
work on instrumentation stands quite alone. Its occasional extravagance is 
more than balanced by the keen and lively observation it displays, and by the 
artistic and poetical enthusiasm everywhere apparent in its sagacious and 
thoughtful comments upon the tone-language of the orchestra. 

What effect upon the future of the art, the studied neglect of form, propor- 
tion, and musical architecture, which characterizes the works of Berlioz and 
other composers of this time, will have, it remains to be seen. The splendid 
musical piles reared by the great Austrian triad, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, when servilely copied by a host of inferior minds, resulted in a mass of 
shapely but cold structures, and naturally brought about a reaction in favour 
of emotion, and the passionate expression of passing thoughts at the cost of 
precedent. Beethoven himself led the way ; although his giant mind never 
wholly lost sight of the power of form. As of all reactions, good, we think, 
will come of this. At the same time our young composers may learn from 
Berlioz and the failure of his career the danger of accepting as a plea for the 
avoidance of the study of construction, the desire to express the passing 
impulses of untrained and unrestrained thoughts. Proportion and order must 
ever remain two of the chief abstract beauties of art, and however definite may 
appear the expressive power of amorphous music to its composer, it is but a 
hazardous experiment to reckon upon its carrying an equally definite effect to 
the brain of the hearer. 








Drespen.— Herr Friedrich Gritzmacher, first violoncellist in the 
Royal Chapel, has been created an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Music at Stockholm. 

Gorua.—Herr A. Deprosse has completed two new operas, the 
longer being entitled Pfalzgraf, Otto Heinrich, and the shorter (in two 
acts only), Lord Rochester. ‘The subject of the latter is taken from 
Victor Hugo’s Cromwell. ’ 

Manynens.—Die Meistersinger was tolerably successful in its first 
‘production, but in consequence of the indignation created by Herr R. 
Wagner’s pamphlet, entitled Ueber das Judenthum in der Musik (On 
the Jewish Element in Music), the opera was violently hissed at the 
fourth performance. The majority of the local papers are exceedingly 








wroth against the champion of the Future. 
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The Musica Wortp will henceforth be published on FRIDAY, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 
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Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 


delivery. 
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HE Choirmaster, in a notice of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
says (alluding to Mendelssohn’s ‘* Scotch Symphony *’) :— 

‘Mr. Macfarren remarks that as each of its movements follows the 
preceding in unbroken succession, it is the only existing example of a 
symphony that proceeds from first to last uninterruptedly ; thereby 
ignoring the existence of Schumann’s Symphony in D minor,” 

As if it mattered much whether Schumann’s Symphony in D 
minor proceeded “‘ from first to last uninterruptedly ” or not !—The 
idea of mentioning the two symphonies in the same sentence is 
sufficiently absurd ; but really this persistent endeavour to place a 
mere hard-working plodder (gifted with ‘ the best intentions,” no 
doubt) on a level with the few heaven-born geniuses and the few 
really great masters the art of music can boast, is becoming more 
or lessinconvenient. ‘That Schumann would have been a Beethoven 
if he could is unquestionable ;—only he couldn't. 

The Choirmaster further speaks of the new musical critic of the 
Morning Post, as possessing ‘‘a habit of forming an opinion of 
his own.” The advantage of this is illustrated by a quotation 
of an opinion from that critic, to the purport that Beethoven's 
magnificent overture in C, Op. 124, is unworthy its composer !- - 
there being, as it were, ‘ a written-to-order” character about it. 
It would be well if, in his especial department, the new critic of 
the Morning Post could write anything one millionth part as 
good ‘to order.” He would be a phenomenon in these days. 
It is one thing—excellent Choirmaster!—to form an opinion of 
your own ; but it is another thing to be able to show that your 
opinion is worth a button. The new critic of the Aforning Post 
is at least more original (if not more successful) in one of his 
recent flings at a certain English pianist, for years past held up in 
that influential journal as one of the foremost artists of our time, 
but evidently not to the taste of the new critic, who, in one article, 
speaks of her ‘‘ marble coldness,” and, in another, declares that she 
‘Jacks the Promethean touch* which gives life and warmth to her 
interpretations.” How she can lack the especial thing which 
gives to her playing the character that distinguishes it, perhaps 
the Choirmaster will inform us. Of self-formed opinions thus 
ambiguously enunciated we own our inability to appreciate the 
value. Many years ago, on the occasion of the first perform- 
ance in England of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106, the Morning Post 
said that the player ‘‘ must have stolen some of the Promethean 





* “ Promethean touch” is good ! 





fire.” If, however, she is now cold—* marble cold”—the last 
thing we would council her to do is to warm herself by the very 
slow fire of the new critic of the Morning Post. 


— 


ORGANISTS IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 


Sir,—Mr. Gladstone’s Bill will, if it becomes law, deprive every 
cathedral, and nearly every other church organist, in Ireland, of 
his income, the only compensation offered to ‘ organists and 
vergers ” (I say nothing of the taste shown in combining the two— 
17th clause) being one year’s salary. In large cities—such as 
Dublin, Cork, and Belfast—the organists are not wholly dependent 
on their salaries, for they can secure private tuition ; but in other 
places the case is different; for instance, Mr. Stanistreet, the 
organist of Tuam Cathedral, writes :—‘‘ I came to Tuam six years 
ago, having been offered the appointment. Believing it to be 
what it has hitherto been—an appointment for life, I married, and 
settled down here at considerable expense. My salary is £120 
a year and will increase to £150. I am wholly without tuition, 
and obliged to attend the cathedral daily.” With certain differ- 
ences, Mr. Stanistreet’s is the position of almost every organist 
in Ireland ; and at one year’s notice Mr. Gladstone’s Bill deprives 
them of office and income, which they took, believing them to be 
provisions for life. The organists have petitioned through the 
Church Institution ; but petitions to the House need to be sup- 
ported by the voices and acts of members, and I feel certain that 
those who ‘become aware of the injustice inflicted upon organists 
of the Irish Church will not allow clause 17 to become law as it 


stands.— Yours, — 
. PETRIE. 








Tue first of a series of articles upon Rossini’s Messe Solennelle 
will be given, with music-type illustrations, in our next number. 


Tue funeral of the late Mr. Charles Lucas, many years Prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy of Music and conductor of its orchestra, 
and principal violoncello of the Royal Italian Opera, Sacred Har- 
monic, and Philharmonic orchestras, took place on the 27th ult., 
at Woking. The mourners, besides the members of his family, 
included the following Professors of the Royal Academy of Music : 
—Professor Sterndale Bennett ; Messrs. G. A. Macfarren, W. H. 
Holmes, W. Dorrell, F. Cox, F. B. Jewson, H. C. Luan, J. B. 
Chatterton, Ferrari, Walter Macfarren, W. G. Cusins, W. Watson, 
F. Westlake, H. Eyers, Wartzig, Randegger, and Piatti; also, 
Messrs. T. M. Mudie, Lamborn Cock, and a deputation from the 
present students. 


Sr. PererssurcH.—Madame Adelina Patti selected Don Pasquale 
for her benefit. Bouquets of incredible size were presented her in the 
course of the evening, bouquets as big round as tables, at each of which 
half'a dozen persons might easily sit. In addition to these monster 
specimens of the florist’s art, there was an absolute deluge of smaller 
nosegays, separate flowers, and wreaths, from the side boxes. The 
value of these floral tributes of homage at this time of the year could 
not be less than 4000 roubles! The fair artist’s admirers offered her 
also a pair of ear-rings and a brooch, in the shape of a butterfly. Some 
say these objects are worth 40,000 roubles; others put them down at 
the more modest sum of 12,000. The correct amount lies probably 
somewhere between the twosums. Of course, Mdme. Patti accepted 
these substantial tokens of her high popularity in this capital. But it 
appears that there are some ladies who are made of sterner stuff, and 
possess sufficient strength of mind to refuse a present of jewelry. 
Such a fair phenomenon is Mdlle. Lawrowski. She was singing in 
Glinka’s opera, Life for the Czaar, when the conductor handed her 
first a bouquet and then a bracelet. ‘The bouquet she took; the 
bracelet she declined, She said that it would be far better to * give it 
to the poor; as far as she herself was concerned, it went against her 
feelings to accept a present.” If Mdlle. Lawrowski thought to make 
capital out of this act of self-abnegation, she missed her mark, for the 
audience did not at all appear to appreciate it as deserving admiration ; 
quite the contrary. 

Bapen.—Among the artists said to be engaged for the usual Italian 
operatic season in September are Mesdames Adelina Patti, Volpini, 
on Sass, MM. Wachtel, Paolo Augusti, Delle Sedie, and 

adilla. 

Mayexce.—M. Francois Schott has just received the Order of Merit 
of St. Michael from the King of Bavaria. 
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SERIOUS ILLNESS OF MADAME PAREPA ROSA. 


Madame Parepa Rosa has been confined to her bed for the last 
seven weeks, with a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism which 
suddenly prostrated her on her arrival at Baltimore, where she was 
announced to appear on the 17th and 18th January. This illness has 
not only scattered her troupe for the time being, but interrupted one of 
the most brilliant and financially successful concert-seasons ever known 


in the United States. 
—o—_. 


PASSION-WEEK ORATORIOS. 


The Messiah was performed in London every night during Passion-week, 
Saturday excepted. On Monday it was given at Exeter Hall by the National 
Choral Society, under Mr. G. W. Martin’s direction. The soloists were Miss 
Arabella Smythe, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Lander. Mr. 
Reeves’s appearance in the hall for the first time this season was heartily wel- 
comed by a crowded audience. He sang as grandly as ever, and made the 
customary profound impression in the “ Passion” music and “Thou shalt dash 
them.” ‘The audience would have had the latter again, but Mr. Reeves was 
true to his laudable principle, and declined. Pitch half a tone lower. 

On Tuesday Mr. Barnby gave the “Sacred Oratorio” in St. James’s Hall, 
with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Lewis Thomas as principals. Pitch 
“ Diapason normal.” 

On Wednesday the Sacred Harmonic Society gave the work in Exeter Hall, 
with Madame Sherrington, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Signor Foli as soloists. Mr. Costa being absent from England, the oratorio was 
well sustained by his locum tenens, M. Sainton. 

On Thursday Exeter Hall was again thrown open to a Messiah audience, 
the performers being the choir of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, conducted by Mr. 
T. Gardner, with Madame Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Nelson Varley, 
and Signor Foli as chief singers. 

On Friday performances took place at the Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn, 
the artists announced being Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Palmer, Mr. Larwill, Mr. 
Maybrick, and Herr Formes, whose farewell performance it was stated to be. 
We understand, however, that the great German basso did not appear. Mr. C. 
J. Hargitt conducted, and Mr. Carrodus led the orchestra—At the Standard 
Theatre selections from the Messiah, Stabat Mater, and Judas Maccabeus 
took place. Among those who took part were Madame Bodda-Pyne, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Madame Patey-Whytock, Madame Zuliani, Mr. G. Patey, and Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper. The band was a large one, and Herr Meyer Lutz was con- 
ductor—At the Britannia a sacred performance was given, consisting of the 
Messiah, Mr. Kingsbury was the conductor, and Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Julia 
Derby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Thomas were the principal singers. The 
band was composed of well-known musicians.—Selections from Elijah, The 
Messiah, and Stabat Mater were given at the New East London, in which 
Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Zerbini, Elliott Galer, and Mr. A. Cook took 
part.—On Friday also the Stabat Mater of Rossini was given in St. James's 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Jennings, who had for principals Mesdames 
Banks, Cole, Franklein, and Wynne, Messrs. Carl Stepan, Mason, and George 
Perren, 

e_C__-OCrC—- 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


A concert for the benefit of the choir of St. Phillip’s Church 
reer ge was given at the Horns’ Assembly Rooms on Thursday 
the 18th ult. to a numerous audience. The artists who gave their 
assistance were Mdlle. Romanelli, Miss Lucie Hann, Mr. G. T. Carter, 
&e., vocalists; Mr. Burnett (violin), Mr. C. Murcott (cornet-a-pistons), 
Mr, Tyler and sons (saxophones), and Miss Emily Morse, organist of 
St. Phillip’s, Miss Annie Stocken, and Mr. I. H. Cozens (pianoforte). 
The Kennington Musical Society also lent its aid, commencing each 
part with an overture. Mdlle, Romanelli sang “Ben @ ridicolo” so 
well as to be encored, upon which she substituted “ Cease your funning.” 
In the after part of the evening she sang Guglielmo’s new ballad, 
‘Poor Zara,” which she is doing her best to make popular, and which 
she also had to repeat. The singing of Mr. Carter met with great 
favour, _ The two last movements of the “Kreutzer” sonata were 
played in the first part of the programme by Mr. Burnett and Miss 
Stocken, who were enthusiastically received. 


Tae Amateur Musical Soctety of Brixton gave its last concert but 
one for the present season on the 17th ult., at the Gresham Hall, 
before an overflowing audience. The features of the evening were 
Beethoven’s Symphony in D (No. 2), which occupied the place of 
honour at the end of the first part, and the same master’s Romance in 
F, for violin. The latter was played, with orchestral accompaniment, 
y 4 member of the society, Mr. Kimmerman, who acquitted himself of 
his task with much credit, and at the finish was very loudly applauded. 
The singers were Mr. Henry Gordon and Malle. Gondi, the former 
of whom gave a good interpretation of “ Adelaida” to a tastefully. 





played accompaniment by Mdme. Rous. The first part opened with 
the overture to Le Cheval de Bronze; the second, with an operatio 
selection on Dinorah, with solos for chief instruments; and the whole 
terminated with Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March.” Mr. H. Weist 
Hill conducted. 


Tue second concert of the Schubert Society took place on Tuesday. 
The first part of the progamme being devoted to compositions of Spohr, 
including his grand trio in A minor, very well played by Mr. William 
Carter (pianoforte), Herr Ludwig (violin), and Herr Schuberth (violon- 
cello) ; Recitand Aria (aust), capitally rendered by Herr Wallenreiter ; 
song, “My dream of love is over” Miss Augusta Darvell (encored) ; 
“ Amid the battle raging,” Mr. Kentchen; “ The bird sat on an alder 
bough,” Miss Kate Lester; and the sixth concerto for violin, admirably 
played by Herr Ludwig. Thesecond part was miscellaneous, commencing 
with the slow movement of Haydn’s Emperor quartet, played by Herr 
Schuberth’squartet. Miss Kate Lester was much applauded in Schuberth’s 
new ballad, ‘* Beauteous Moon with silvery rays.” Herr Wallenreiter sang 
Deacon’s new song, “Sing to me, Gondolier,” accompanied by the com- 
poser. Miss Darvell was encored in Samuel Lover’s ballad, ‘‘ What would 
you do, love;” Mr. Kentchen and Hr, Henry Gordon both sang their 
respective songs well; and Herr Ludwig, in one of Beethoven's 
romances, showed great power over his instrument. Herr Schu- 
berth played the second movement of Gottermann’s new concerto 
with much taste and feeling. Herr Schrattenholz and Herr Schuberth 
conducted. The rooms were crowded, and the concert was as usual a 
great success. The third concert is to take place on Tuesday, May 4th, 
the programme to be formed of Weber's and Benedict’s compositions. 

ne Joe 
PROVINCIAL. 

Cuirron.—We (unwillingly) abridge an interesting account of a 
recent concert given at this place by Mrs. Jackson-Roeckel, which 
appeared in the Daily Bristol Times and Mirror :— 

“The annual concert of Mrs, Jackson-Roeckel at the Victoria 
Rooms was a proof how this accomplished lady holds her popularity 
with the Clifton and Bristol public. The room was primar Ey every 
part, The instrumentalists were Mrs. Roeckel herself; M. Sainton, 
violin; and Mr. A, W. Waite, violoncello. The vocalists were Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Ada Jackson, and Malle. 
L’Evesque. All the selections in the first part, save one, the ‘ Kreut- 
zer’ sonata of Beethoven, with which it closed, were sacred. The 
three lady vocalists were brought together in the trio, ‘ Lift thine 
eyes, from Elijah, Miss Ada Jackson still improves, and shows the 
good effect of continued and careful training and study. Mdlle. 
L’Evesque sings correctly, and great pains have evidently been taken 
with her musical education. Madame Dolby’s admirable style still 
enables her to keep the foremost place amongst singers of her class, 
The grand sonata for pianoforte and violin (Mrs. Roeckel and M, 
Sainton) was exquisitely played by the two accomplished performers. 
M. Sainton is a sound musician, and his tone and expression are splen- 
did. We have no better player in England: the fiddler of fiddlers of 
course is Joachim ; but then he is above everybody, and, as far as our 
experience goes, Sainton is as good if not better than any one else save 
Joachim. In the fantasia on Scotch airs his execution was marvellous 
and yet so delicate; the company seemed to be in ecstasies. Mrs. 
Jackson-Roeckel had two pianoforte soli, or perhaps we should say 
three—‘ A Dream of Life,’ by Débler, and ‘ La Voltige,’ a composition of 
her own; also the Valse in A flat of Chopin was done every justice to 
by this able performer. Mr. Roeckel accompanied the vocalists with 
equal taste and judgment.” 

About Mr. Sims Reeves and his performances at this concert, the 
same journal makes the subjoined observations :— 

‘The British public treat Mr. Sims Reeves very much in the spirit 
and sentiment of the line, ‘ With all thy faults, L love thee still.’ As 
an Irish actor said, ‘he got a grand ovation without the eggs,’ as soon 
as he made his appearance, nothing the worse certainly, if not some- 
thing the better, for the Cheltenham waters. And, after all, if any 
one has a right to have whims (supposing Mr, Reeves to have them), 
the great first tenor has that right. A man who could sing ‘ In native 
worth’ and ‘Come into the garden, Maud’ as he sang them now 
should be indulged to the fullest possible degree ; for the public may 
be assured, should anything happen to his glorious voice, it will be an 
age before they hear another Sims Reeves. He was in admirable 
humour, and cheerfully answered the tremendous encore which he 
received in the new song, ‘The snow lies white,’ by Arthur Sullivan, 
the best of our young composers. When, in response to the call, 
Mr. Reeves tripped up the orchestra a second time, the applause was so 
tremendous that, accustomed as he is to applause, he appeared to feel 
it. We never heard him sing more charmingly than he did ‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer ;’ the company listened to it with hushed fascination.* 
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Eprxsurcs.—Professor Oakeley gave an organ performance in the 
Music Class Room on Saturday last. The programme comprised a long 
selection from the Messiah, and pieces by Bach, Mozart, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, and Graun. We read in the Courant of Monday :— 


“ An attractive concert is to take place in the Hopetoun Rooms to- 
night, In addition to Miss Armstrong, Mr. Charles Stewart will sing 
several songs, and will also take part in Mendelssohn’s Duo Zuleika and 
Hassan. Herr Adolph Kiichler is also announced to play several solos, 
of which two, Melancolie and Serenade, are the compositions of his father. 
The C minor sonata, by Beethoven, for piano and violin, is also 
promised; and Mr. W. Adlington will play several pianoforte solos 
during the evening.” 

The same journal says :— 

“The concert on Saturday night was one of the best of the season, but 
the attendance was very far short of what the merit of the performance 
deserved. There are few better concert-singers than Miss Hiles, and 
her name alone ought to have drawn a larger audience. The other 
performers were Madame Tonnelier, Messrs. Whitehead, Lambert, and 
H. C. Cooper (violin). Miss Hiles gave all her songs with her usual 
excellent taste, and well deserved the hearty applause with which her 
efforts were greeted. Madame Tonnelier gave “ Lo, hear the gentle 
lark” with much success; and Mr. Cooper’s violin odbligato was 
brilliantly played. The lady has a powerful voice, which she uses 
skilfully. Mr. Whitehead has a pleasing tenor voice. His singing of 
Allen’s ‘ Maid of Athens’ and ‘ Blue Eyes’ (Molloy) was very good 
indeed. An apology was made for Mr. Lambert, who was suffering 
from cold, and Miss Hiles kindly supplied his place in one instance by 
singing a song, once very popular, but now seldom heard—‘ Cushla 
Machree.’ Mr. Cooper gave two violin solos—Romance in G (Beet- 
hoven), and a fantasia on Scotch airs. His cantabile playing in the 
first was neat and expressive, and his dexterous rendering of the fantasia 
drew forth great applause.” 


LancastER.—A correspondent says :— 

“‘ Mendelssohn’s oratorio, St. Paul, has been given at the Music Hall, 
which was crowded in every part. The vocalists were Miss Anna 
Hiles, from the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin concerts; Miss 
Simpson, of Lancaster; Mr. Topham, from Dublin; Mr. Grattan Kelly, 
from London, and the members of the Lancaster Choral Society. The 
orchestra was selected from the principal members of Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s band, with Mr. Seymour as leader. Miss Hiles fully sustained 
her reputation as a first-class vocalist. Her delivery of the air, ‘ Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets,’ was remarkable for the pathos 
and poetical feeling she gave to it; indeed, throughout the oratorio 
this quality was noticeable in the talented vocalist. Miss Simpson 
sang with taste and expression the air, ‘But the Lord is mindful;’ 
and both Mr. Topham and Mr. Grattan Kelly acquitted themselves 
in their respective parts evidently to the satisfaction of the audience. 
The chorus were in excellent training, and produced a fine effect by 
their singing of ‘Stone him to death.’ Mr, Duxbury was at the organ, 
and the oratorio was admirably conducted by Mr. F. Dean. 

WE read as follows in the Malvern News :— 

“ Now that the season of penny readings has closed, we would direct 
attention to the Malvern Choral Society, which has for several months 

st been successfully carried on in connection with the Malvern 

orking Men's and Literary Institute. Much has been said and 
written about a musical society for Malvern, and now one has become 
thoroughly established, it is hoped those who have hitherto taken so 
much interest in the subject will still continue to do so and give their 
support to the present society, which may become one of the most 
useful institutions in this town. At the present time it has upwards of 
twenty members, who meet once a week for rehearsal, which is con- 
ducted by Mr. King, when one half-hour is devoted to instruction in 
the rudiments of music, and afterwards glees and choral songs are 
practised. Great pains are taken to explain and simplify the science 
of music to all the members of the class, and singing in public is not in 
the least compulsory. All persons who are interested in choral music 
are invited to join, The present members of the society having ex- 
pressed a wish that the rehearsals should continue throughout the 
coming summer season, it is therefore contemplated to make arrange- 
ments for private open air rehearsals when agreeable to the members.” 


SHeFFietD.—The Choral Union concert of the 80th ult. was thus 
criticized in the Independent :— 

‘‘ Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise and Beethoven’s Mount of Olives 
were selected. Praise is due to the Choral Union for giving us an 
opportunity of hearing these beautiful compositions, all the more as, in 
a commercial light, it is probable that there are works which would 
have taken better with a Sheffield audience. The soprano solos were 
taken by Miss Fanny Armytage, Mr. Wilbye Cooper sustaining the 








tenor part. The solo, ‘ Praise thou the Lord, by Miss Fanny 
Armytage, with semi-chorus, was sung with almost faultless taste 
and correctness. In ‘I waited for the Lord,’ Miss Armytage was 
joined by Miss Barton, who sang admirably. The recitative, ‘ Watch- 
man, will the night soon ? was given with real power by Mr. 
Cooper. The soprano solos were all taken by Miss Armytage. This 
concert was one of the greatest treats given to a Sheffield public for 
some time. The organ was presided over by Mr. Percival Phillips. 
The orchestra was conducted by Mr. W. Stubbs.” 


saciinanssl iene 


REVIEWS. 


Hanover Square. A Magazine of New Copyright Music. 

Linpsay Storer. No. 18. (London: Ashdown & Parry.] 
Tue pianoforte pieces in the April number are a serenade by Mr. 
Frederic H. Cowen, and a Valse de Salon by Polydore de Vos. In the 
former there is a pleasant melody, agreeably treated without exaggera- 
tion or straining after effect. The piece is easy to play and will be 
welcomed accordingly. M. de Vos’s Valse is up to the average of that 
gentleman’s compositions, saying which we recommend it to not a few 
lovers of light music. ‘he first song, ‘‘ Why, lovely charmer,” by E. 
A. Sydenham, is a careful and musicianly setting of Sir Richard 
Steele’s verses. Mr. Sydenham is evidently a composer of some 
promise. ‘ By the Sea,” a ballad to which the name of G. Richardson 
is appended, has the merit of great simplicity to say the least. 


Harvest. Four part song. Words by W. Atston; music by F. Srantsiavs. 
[London: Ransford & Son.] 

Mosio written smoothly and well. <A part-song to be noted and used 

by those who are prepared to sacrifice originality for that which is 

pleasant without being startlingly new. 


Mary of Bethany. Sacred Song. Words from Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ;” 
music by Epwarp V. Hatu. (London: Ransford & Son.] 

An attempt at setting Tennyson to music which we cannot call happy. 

The first part, in E minor, is simply commonplace, and the allegro (in 

6-8 time) has a singularly jerking and undignified effect connected 

with such words. The andante, in E major, is better. 


Love's Promise. Song. Written by Kniagut Summers, Esq.; music by 
F. Sranistavs. [London: Ransford & Son.] 

Romantic music set to romantic words. The song is pleasing, and in 

many respects out of the common order, Contraltos or basses with a 

turn for the sentimental have here something worth their notice. 


Where the Sun shines Brightest. Written by Rosa A. Gunn. Composed 
by Brsstz L’Evesque. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tuts is a ‘bird’s song,” and the accompaniment is appropriately 

characteristic. The melody is fluent and graceful ;—the whole effective. 


Macbeth. Scena Tragica for the Pianoforte. Composed by J. W. Dganz. 
(London: Augener & Co.] 

Mr, Deanz’s example of “ programme music” wants the help of words. 
We cannot tell what it means, Apart from the ideas it is intended to 
express (there are such, we presume), the music shows great fuss and 
flurry, which qualities are not presented attractively. The key is B 
minor, and so is that of Spohr’s overture to Macbeth, which Mr. Deane 
doubtless knows well. ‘ 


Exeter Hall. A Sunday Evening Monthly Magazine of Sacred Music. No. 
15. (London: Metzler & Co.] 

Taktne the contents of the April number in order, we come first upon 
a setting by Frederic Clay of Longfellow’s touching lyric beginning 
“There is no flock, however watched and tended.” ‘The music is 
thoughtfully written, shows a thorough sympathy with the words to 
which it is joined, and will increase the reputation Mr. Clay deservedly 
enjoys. ‘In der Kirche,” a religious reverie, by F. Boscovitz, is about 
the most slovenly specimen of music writing we have ever seen. Either 
the composer despises accepted rules or he does not know them. Has 
the editor of Exeter Hall been taking a holiday? Toa hymn, “ Look 
up unto the Cross,” G. B. Allen has set a good and useful tune; and Dr. 
Newman’s translation from the Latin, “O God, who canst not change 
nor fail,” has been set asa duet, by G. A. Macfarren, in a musicianly and 
effective style. The harmonium selections are, as usual, interesting 
and well chosen. . 


Edited by 








GarnT.—M. Gounod’s Reine de Saba has been produced, but was not 
very favourably received, 


Scuwerin,—A grand performance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was 
lately given in the Theatre, 

Maepesure.—A performance of Handel’s Messiah, under the direction 
of Herr Rebling, was given on Good Friday. 
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PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
A Reminiscence or Sponrrni.* 


So I was to make the personal acquaintance of the composer of Die 
Vestalin; I was to meet him in the intimacy of a private circle! ah! 
how slowly did the Seasons appear to pass by on the 19th April, 1826, 
in the Opera-house, Berlin, and, to make them last still longer, Hummel 
played his Rondo Brillant in A major, between “Summer” and 
« Autumn.” At length, the concert came to an end, and I hurried off 
to the hospitable house of Herr Schulz, the Justizrath, in the Gensdarmen 
Market. His lady had just sung Haydn’s “ Hannchen,” and was 
waiting supper for Herren Spontini and Hummel. I formed at that 
period one of the fixtures of the house, as I had been for a twelvemonth 
the co-répétiteur of the admirable artist, our hostess. In addition to 
myself there were two young ladies, friends of the family ; furthermore, 
a Royal Stallmeister, whose name I have forgotten, but who was bound 
to make his appearance once or twice a week, at Schulz’s, to take a 
hand in a game at Boston, and who—a circumstance occasionally of 
great importance—spoke French admirably ; and, lastly, an exceedingly 
clever man, of most varied accomplishments, who was then a well- 
known character, but who, though the brother-in-law of a minister 
of state, was unfortunately too devoted to the bottle. On the 
evening in question he had restrained himself, however, and formed 
the binding and animated cement between the heterogenous materials 
constituting the party; Josephine’s brother, a favourite pupil of Louis 
Berger, and the admirable pianoforte teacher, Kilitschki, came without 
an invitation, but were welcome all the same. ‘I'he table offered an 
interesting sight. The contrast presented by two such men as Spontini 
and Hummel, between whom sat our impetuous hostess, afforded plenty 
of food for observation, and my two pretty neighbours could not 
comprehend why I neglected my usual flirtation. The precept, 
“ Mulier taceat in ecclesia,” should be extended to the juvenis ; it would 
have been worse than indelicate had I done anything save hear and see 
what was going on in the presence of such men. And there was a great 
deal even merely to see; for the Prussian Capellmeister, and the 
Weimar Capellmeister formed a most striking contrast. Spontini had 
come in the elegant costume he had worn while conducting the 
oratorio—all his four orders, as large as life—white cravat, with the 
historical high shirt-collar—his hair artistically toupeed, and as fresh 
as it was three hours previous, having probably been touched up again 
in the theatre, after the performance—a thoroughly aristocratic tour- 
nure, a friendly, though almost ironical, smile around his delicately 
formed mouth, and the most choice expressions pronounced half under 
the breadth by an organ that could scarcely be designated manly .. . 
it seemed as if one ought always to await his pleasure in an ante- 
chamber! And now, on the other side there was Hummel. He had 
instantly thrown off all his concert finery as so much useless rubbish 
—covered his head with a small velvet skull-cap. He kept 
speaking loudly with a faint touch of the Austrian dialect, and 
gesticulating violently with both arms—indulging, moreover, in bad 
ee with obbligato equivoques, which Spontini could not, and the 

es present would not, understand, but at which he, the author of 
them, getting more and more extravagant, broke out in clear loud 
laughs, that were almost unbecoming—he aught always to have been 
kept in the anteroom! And yet both were like great artists; we must 
take people as they are, and not expect that the same vocation will 
always bring with it tho. same manners and the same habits, for it is a 
good thing that all trees have not similar bark. 

The supper was very splendid, and began with lobster salad, which 
gave rise to an exceedingly diverting guid pro quo. Spontini partook of 
it with great satisfaction, and (whether from ignorance, absence of 
mind, or politeness towards his host, I cannot say) asked what the 
dainty dish was. The worthy Justizrath, Herr Schulz, who was 
admirably well versed in his corpus juris, but rather abroad in his 
French vocabulaire, could not hit immediately upon the word “homard:” 
and rapidly transformed the exquisite lobster into a ‘simple crab, The 
conversation, carried on half in German and half in French, next turned 
upon the performance of the Seasons, which had not been altogether 
satisfactory, and then proceeded from oratorio to opera. It was now 
that Spontini, who had hitherto been taciturn, became eloquent, and, 
ina way that then struck me as perfect, enumerated the artistic require- 
ments of musically dramatic works. When he had concluded, Schulz, seiz- 
ing his glass, added: “Andaman who has fulfilled all these conditions 
in his own compositions we now possess among us; let us there- 
fore drink the health of Herr Spontini.” No,” replied the latter 
quickly, ‘only one man has really been able to do that, Mozart; to 
his memory let us rise.” All stood up tumultuously ; old Hummel, 
too, took off his little cap, and hastened cordially towards his colleagues; 
it was an interesting moment. On the same evening, also, Spontini 
camly said a great thing, which was circulated about town the very 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





next day. Madame Schulz was observing that her little daughter Hedwig 
(died in 1845) gave signs of musical talent. This led the Master to 
refer to the time of his own youth, in doing which he employed the 
expression: ‘mes parents gui me voulaient faire archevéque.” Anyone 
else would have said that his parents destined him for the church, 
but a man like Spontini must of course have been marked out as an 
archbishop in his cradle. x ungue bonem. 


en) ae 


CHOPIN AND KALKBRENNER.* 


A short time after his arrival in Paris, in the year 1831, Chopin, in 
virtue of a letter of introduction given him in Germany, paid me a 
visit, and played some of his charming Mazurkas (subsequently printed 
as Op. 6 and 7) then unpublished. Impressed by his original and 
captivating execution, and no less so by the little compositions them- 
selves, breathing at one moment a spirit of melancholy, and, at the 
next, of passion, and full of original melody, rhythm, and harmony, I 
held out my hand to him, and we became forthwith friends. 

Some days after our first interview, he again called on me, but this 
time he was evidently agitated and deeply moved. In reply to my 
sympathetic inquiries, he informed me, with eyes full of tears, that he 
had just come from Kalkbrenner’s, to whom he had played something, 
to hear what Kalkbrenner thought and profit by his advice. He said that 
Kalkbrenner’s curt verdict was: “ That is not pianoforte playing. You 
must begin again from the beginning. Come and see me soon; I will 
myself give you lessons, for you appear to possess talent.” 

“So, I am only a bungler,” continued Chopin, in an ecstasy of 
lamentation, “a bungler, who, blended by the indulgent approbation of 
the world, fancied he was something.”—* You are foolish!” I said, 
interrupting him, impatient at his outbursts of despair, which seemed 
as if they would never end. ‘Do not be guilty of any absurdity, 
You know, as I myself recently saw, more in your little finger than 
Kalkbrenner in his whole body, and you will far surpass him in repu- 
tation.” —“ But,” he observed, sadly, though with greater self- 
possession than before, ‘‘ how shall I live in future here in Paris. In 
consequence of Kalkbrenner’s opinion, no one will purchase my manu- 
scripts.” —“ Oh, oh!” I replied, “if that is it, just let me hear what 
you have composed.” He immediately sat down at the piano, and 
played his twenty-four “ Etudes,” several of his Nocturnes, Mazurkas, 
and Walzes, the Polonaise, Op. 22, and the magnificent Ballad in G 
minor, Op. 23. He played, probably, nearly three hours, though I was 
so enraptured that I did not notice how the time had gone, He then 
paused, perfectly exhausted, but without making any sign of leaving 
off for good. Overpowered with the impression produced by his in- 
comparable performance, however, I fell round his neck and embraced 
him with enthusiasm, expressing, in direct opposition to Kalkbrenner, 
my admiration and rapture at his playing as well as at his talent for 
composition, and prophecying for him an unusually brilliant future. 
I begged him to bring me all the compositions he had already written, 
as well as all he might eventually write. We soon agreed about the 
price, as I could joyfully pay the sum he asked, a sum which relieved 
him for a long time of all the cares and embarrassments which assail 
an unknown stranger without means on his arrival in Paris. Since 
then we were always friends, I myself being his publisher, to whom he 
immediately played whatever he wrote. 

What can Kalkbrenner have said when, shortly afterwards, a whole 
string of Mazarkas and two books of ‘‘ Etudes” were published 
What can he have said when Chopin, the self-taught natural genius, 
on whom he had looked down, became the most popular pianist of 
Parisian drawing-rooms, considered a phenomenon in touch and style 
of playing, and whom people spared no sacrifice to hear? 

Both died the same year (1849), one a man of forty, the other an old 
man of sixty, and the world of music has duly estimated the extent of 
this double loss. Far be it from me to extol or depreciate either at the 
expense of the other, for they were two men of totally different artistic 
natures, Chopin reposes in Paris, which he loved so much, a capital 
which revered him and paid him homage, and which, after we first 
became acquainted, he never left, save to make a few short trips to 
Germany, and one such to England. A tomb-stone marks his last 
resting-place in Pére-la-Chaise, but our common friend, Franz Liszt, 
has raised an imperishable monument to his memory in bis work about 
him. Maurice ScHLESINGER. 


Baden. 








Messrs, Cuurcuiut have announced the speedy publication of a series 
of photographs illustrating the various diseases of the human hair. 
The work will be edited by Mr. Balmanno Squire, one of the surgeons 
to the Hospital for Skin Diseases in Great Marlborough Street. Each 
of the photographs will be coloured from life. 








* From the Berlin Echo. 
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WAIFS. 
M. Sivori has been giving very successful concerts at Pau. 
Signor Fraschini is ill again, and has left Paris for the south. 


Signor Naudin has returned to fulfil his engagement at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 


Malle. Nilsson sang an air from Judas Maccabeus at a recent Conser- 
vatoire concert. 


Madame Patti was to make her appearance at the Italiens on Thurs- 
day in La Traviata. 


The memoirs of Berlioz will be published by Charles Yriarte (the 
Marquis de Villemer). 


L’ Africaine has been produced in Algiers with real “ blacks” in the 
barbaric procession and dance. 


Le Sourd ou lV Auberge pleine, with Adolph Adam’s music, has been 
revived at the Fantaisies-Parisiennes. 


The Bavarian Order of St. Michael has been conferred upon the head 
of the music-publishing house of Schott fils, Mayence. 


The Choirmaster for April 1st contains a review of Mr. Ella’s recently 
published book, which we have not space to quote, but which should, 
nevertheless, be read. 


Ernani was recently perfornted at Constantinople before the Sultan 
to honour whom the chorus substituted ‘Glory to Addul-Aziz” for 
the usual ascription in the finale. 


Roassini’s Dfesse Solennelle was performed for the sixth time at the 
Italiens on Friday week. Every place was taken in advance, and the 
musical success was as great as ever. 


We are informed that the differences between Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson and the directors of the Royal Italian Opera are likely to be 
arranged to the satisfaction of both parties. 


Signor Tagliafico has arrived in London, to resume the varied 
emploi at the Royal Italian Opera, which he has fulfilled so ably and so 
entirely to the satisfaction of subscribers and tho public for so many 
years. 


At the church of St. Eustache, on Good Friday, the Stabat of Rossini 
was executed; and at the Madeleine, M. Th. Dubois, the Grand Prix 
de Rome, performed his Sept Paroles de Christ, the soli by some of the 
leading artists of the Opéra. 


We learn.from the Windsor and Eton Express that Mr. Garratt, 
formerly organist of Egham, has been elected organist to St. Peter’s 
Church, Croydon; and that Mr. Pate, late organist of Bray-wood 
Church, has been appointed organist and choirmaster to St. Jude’s 
Church, Englefield Green. 


Some one asked Lamartine whether he was not spending too much, 
money in advertising his publications. ‘‘No,” he is reported to have 
answered, ‘advertisements are absolutely necessary. Even divine 
worship” (le bon Diew) “needs advertising. Otherwise, what is the 
meaning of church bells?” 

A manuscript opera by Piccini has just come to light. It is called 
Ji Conclave Dot 1774, and was intended to bea satire on the Sacred 
College, which body had preferred one Anfossi to the Neapolitan 
master. All the characters, singers, and dancers are cardinals. Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson, please note. 


: There are five vacant seats at the Académie Frangaise, and a con- 
siderable number of the French litterati have solicited Alexandre 
Dumas jun. to become a candidate. Emile Augier was commissioned 
by them to express their wish, but the author of Les Idées de Madame 
Aubray declined the honour. ‘ Never would I accept,” said he, “so 
long as the author of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle (Alexandre Dumas sen.) 
cannot vote for me.” 

Old Gentleman : * How charmingly that young lady sings! Pray 
who composed the beautiful song she has just favoured us with?” Lady 
of the House: “ Oh, itis by Mendelssohn.” Old Gentleman: “ Ah! one 
of his famous ‘Songs without Words,’ I suppose.” (Morat: Young 
ladies, when you sing, pronounce your words carefully, and then you 
will not expose unmusical old gentlemen to making such a ridiculous 
mistake as the above).— Punch. 


A grave question has ariscn in Paris with regard to Rossini’s new 
Mass. M. Bagier, who has bought of M. Strakosch the right of public 
performance, considers himself entitled to prohibit the execution of the 
Mass, or any part of it, in private. He served an interdict upon the 
Baroness Bemberg, who proposed to give the work in her salon, and the 
result has stopped arrangements which were being made for its 


production in many quarters There is a great outcry, and the] 
will be called upon. . - : ities 





Gilmore’s Mammoth Concert in Boston expands daily its proportions 
and duration period. Subscriptions are said to pour in for this great 
enterprise. A fashionable widow sent 1000 dols., F. Skinner & Co. 
2000 dols., and one iron founder contributes all the iron needed for the 
50,000 seats, the anvils, and 100 cannons. Gilmore silences doubters of 
his ability to perfect this mighty affair by reference to great deeds 
performed by him in New Orleans, when Governor Hahn was inaugu- 
rated with musical pomp and splendour. 


The Globe of Wednesday, in an interesting and well-written notice 
of the opening of the Royal Italian Opera, has the following :— 

‘‘We adopt this heading (‘ Royal Italian Opera *) because it has the autho- 
rity of Messrs. Gye and Mapleson’s prospectus, and not because we think it is 
the best. Her Majesty’s and Covent Garden having fused their interests, it 
seems unfair to make the name of one serve for both. ‘Royal Italian Opera, 
with which is incorporated Her Majesty’s Theatre,’ would be unwieldy, but 
‘ Her Majesty’s Royal Italian Opera,’ if somewhat pleonastic, would be sono- 
rous and dignified. We give Messrs. Gye and Mapleson the benefit of this 
suggestion, while freely accepting the name under which their joint enterprise 
has been announced.” 


A scene of unusual interest, but not announced on the bills, has oc- 
curred at the Gaité-Théatre. A lady, dressed in an eccentric toilette, 
occupied a seat in the front row of the first gallery. Her dress soon 
attracted the attention of several young men in the orchestra-stalls, 
who laughed at her. The young lady upon this commenced to abuse 
them, which gave cause for increased laughter. Mademoiselle then 
went at it in earnest, and sent an orange with marvellous precision at 
the head of one of her adversaries, after which performance her rage 
knew no bounds, and she became so violent that it was actually found 
necessary to carry herout. A few hours detention in the poste de police 
put oil on the waves of the storm. 


A writer in Dwight’s Journal of Music says :— 

“ How is it that our pianists almost entirely neglect the fine old pianoforte 
compositions of Scarlatti, Durante, and others? Do they fancy that they are 
old, quaint, tiresome? What anerror! Some of the oldest things are the 
youngest, and some of the youngest, oldest ; nay, in the eyes of a true artist, 
a composition written yesterday, perhaps bristling with modern fashionable 
difficulties, perhaps a fantasia on any fearfully popular opera, is haggard, 
wrinkled, grey, faded out, without a single spark of youth’s buoyancy to bear 
it over the breakers of the next incoming fashion ; but these charming, melo- 
dious, genuine old works are yet 

‘ Ever fresh, and fair and young 

And fitting theme for poet’s tongue,’ 
and for the entertainment as well as the instruction of our audiences of to- 
day.” 

The Gaulois gives a letter from St. Petersburgh, which states that 
the clubs of that capital had presented Ja Diva with a necklace of gold, 
the central ornament being a diamond valued at 37,500fr, set round 
with rubies ; ear-rings accompanied this gift which cost 150,000fr. It 
was handed to her in the name of these clubs by the chef d’orchestra at 
the conclusion of the third act of Don Pasquale. On the following 
morning Madame Patti received a letter Son Count d’Adelberg, 
Minister of the Emperor’s Household, in which in his Majesty’s name, 
he begged her acceptance of the souvenir offered to her by Alexander II. 
This consisted of a superb brooch and ear-rings of diamonds of such 
magnitude and purity that it would be almost impossible to calculate 
their value. On the preceding evening la Patti had considerable 
difficulty in reaching the footlights in order to acknowledge the 
enthusiasm she had excited, the heap of bouquets which lay piled on the 
stage literally impeding her movements. 


Mr. Lang, an American pianist, has revived the Eclogues of Tomas- 
chek, the Bohemian composer, with some success. A Boston paper 
observes :— 

“Mr. Lang played some little piano pieces of rare charm and freshness: to 
wit, three of the twenty or thirty ‘Eclogues’ by an old composer (born 
about the same time with Beethoven, though he outlived him twenty years), 
the Bohemian Tomaschek, an account of whom, written for our journal ten 
years ago, we reprint to-day,—partly for the benefit of the newspaper critics, 
all of whom, the day after the concert, hailed the Eclogues as the works of ‘a 
new composer, rising into fame,’ one charging them with an ‘ affectation of 
Chopin’ (!), and another treating them as imitations of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Songs without Words’ (!)—which, considering that they probably were 
written before either of these models, would seem to amount to a confession 
that there is some genius in the (advance) copies. They were part of a 
collection of choice but unjustly neglected piano pieces by composers of more 
merit than fame, sent from Leipsic by Mr. Dresel to the library of the Harvard 
Musical Association. Mr. Lang did a good service in giving us this little 
taste of them. The Eclogues are all cheerful, naive, charming pieces, after 
one pattern, the original subject returning after a well contrasted episode. 
We do not remember a slow movement among them all. The ideas are simple, 
but pleasing and original; the style of an older fashion, facile, Auent, rather 
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thin in harmony, but showing a masterly habit of outline and expression. It 
js sincere music ; so simple and so practicable too, that we should think it would 
be excellent material for pupils. Mr. Lang had selected three of the very best 
among them, and the experiment was not thrown away upon the audience, 
for they were played con amore, with a quick, true feeling of their character.” 











MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Horonmes & Romwer.—‘‘ The heart’s young days,” ‘‘ Farewell,” and “My soul is 
dark "—songs, by T. Davenport Chatterton. 

Merzier & Co.—* Exeter Hall” for April. 

Doxcan Davison & Co.—‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” for the piano, by Edward Sharp. 

Nove.o, Ewer, & Co.—‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus,” by J. Ha Deane. 

Hasitton & Muter (Edinburgh).—‘ Collection of Double Chants by the best 
Composers,” compiled by J. A. Dunbar Dunbar. 


Advertisements, 


W8EN THE ROSES BLOW, the new Ballad, sung by 


Mr. Garland, of the Royal Christy's Minstrels, with great applause. 


UT IT DOWN TO ME, the new Comic Song, com- 
posed by Mr. A, S, Garry; sung by Mr, Hall, of the Royal Christy's Minstrels 
with wonderful effect. 


RANZ ABT’S new song, ADIEU.—Malle. Liebhart 


will continue to sing this elegant ballad at the forthcoming concerts. 


HE NEW COMIC SONGS, composed by Mr. A. S. 
Garry.—No.1. PUTIT DOWN TO ME. No. 2. MEDICINE . N 
3. B.R. A. G. Each free by post for 19 stamps. om re 


London ; Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order of all Musicsellers. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and ene | i Li sp and removing affections of 
e throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, P 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its poe Rhee om 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 

Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferranr, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 























Just Published, 


“FELICE MA NON GAJO,’ 
UN PICCOLO PEZZO PER IL PIANOFORTE. 
Composta da HENRY CHARLES BANISTER. 
Price 2s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SPARKLING HYHS,” 


CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“WW AL? LIV G,” 
SONG. 
The words by 8. C. SOUTHAM. 
The Music composed and dedicated to Miss Marra WuITEnoUsE by 
J, B. BOUCHER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 

DEDICATED TO MISS HARRIET JANE ADDISON, 
“SPIRITS OF THE SEA,” 
SONG. 

Words by EDWARD J, WRIGHT. 

Music by JULIA ADDISON. 





Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW TRIO. 


“THE SUNBEAM," 
TRIO FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, AND CONTRALTO., 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG. 
“GO, WHISPERING BREEZE,” 


SONG. 
The Poetry by CHARLES J, ROWE. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


A / 

“LE REVE ENCHANTE,’ 
MORCEAU DE SALON POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par LOUIS DIEHL. 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 








Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONG. 
“THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN,’ 
SONG. 


The Words by H. KIRKE WHITE. 
Sung with great success at the Concerts of the Royal Academy of Music. 


Composed by JOHN JACKSON, 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE SACRED SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
No, 1. ‘‘ FAITH.” 
No. 2. **THE CHAPEL.” 
No. 3. ‘*‘VWALE OF THE CROSS.” 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW SONG, 


‘MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Esq. 
Dedicated to Miss Ewine Curwey. 

The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 
Compcser of “ The Rainbow,” “I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright,” etc., etc. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, w. 
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NEW NOCTURNE BY GOUNOD. 
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“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 
THE WORDS BY 

MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 

VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


THE MUSIC BY 
Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


No.1. “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“ Fahrwohl auf immerdar"—E, Geibel), 

No. 2. “FIDELITY” (‘Ich bleibe treu"—C. Herlassohn), 

No, 3. “ PARTED” (* Scheiden, Leiden”"—E, Geibel), m 

No. 4. “ THE REQUEST” (‘“ Viel Tausend Tausend Ktisse Gieb”—E, Geibel). | 

No, 5. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (‘ Und als ich aufstaud Friih am Tag ’”— 
E, Geibel), 

No, 6. “* EVENING SouNDs" (“Ich liebe dich "—K, Beck), 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthtul composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Musical World, 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 


(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 





“SENZA TE.” Melodia .. . Price 3s, 
“LA NATALE” .. ,, 99 SN 
“INNO ALLA NOTTE" 5a 
“APRILE.” Melodia... .. oe 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia io 

PRIMAVERA.” Melodia » 38 


(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of ‘ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 


NEW. WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 


“LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano ., 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. 


(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W 
“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 
GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











. Price 6s. 0d, 
» 7s, 6d, 








PLAYED BY MR. CHARLES HALLE AT HIS RECITALS, 
FRANZ SCHUBERT’S 
SIXTEEN GERMAN DANCE MEASURES. 


EDITED AND FINGERED BY 
HERMANN EISOLDT, 
In Two Books, price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Norte.—These fine compositions being almost unknown, it is a high gratification to 
the Editor to introduce them to the English public. By the order of syccession in 


which they are now printed, the whole can be played as a Suite, 





NEW SACRED WORKS 


BY 


ARTHUR §. SULLIVAN. 








SING, 0 HEAVENS. 


ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Price 3s.; Parts, ls. 





| WILL WORSHIP TOWARD THY 
HOLY TEMPLE. 


ANTHEM FOR FESTIVALS. 
Price 3s.; Parts, 1s. 





‘| SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN 
TO-NIGHT. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, by BEN JONSON, 
Price 1s. 





“A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND. 


FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 


Price Is. 





"REJOICE IN THE LORD. 


ANTHEM. 
Price Is. 





* Cheap editions of these, for Choirs, 8d. each: 





LONDON: 





BOOSEY & CO, HOLLES STREET, 
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TITO MATTED’S 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grand Valse 

(Played at the Crystal P Palace and at the -etasigal Lenten ‘Cments 

with immense success, ) 

Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Morgeau de Salon ... ons ove 
Tl tramonte del Sole. 00 sxe went 
Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... ots oe ose ose 
Un Sogno d’Amore, Nocturne ae ae a 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Transcription Variée _.., 
Una notte d’Estate. Nocturne .. 0 use see ee 
Etude de Concerti = +» sue awe 
Dancing Leaves. s+ se ase tae wees 
Mergellina. Barcarole ... eve és oe aes ove 
La Harpe. Romance .. se sce nee nae aee 








an 
or 


Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne... 0. ose ane aes 
La Gaite, Scherzo eee eee an een ave eee 
The Fairy’s Reverie .. «oi ea Sa 
La Mandoline, Etude Cuadinteitens me eve 


Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). 1st Set sd 
9/8 Waltz -. 208 aa tae sal > dee 
Non e ver. ‘Brilliantly Transcribed Meee 
Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly Transcribed ud 

Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 


Une Perle, Morceau de Salon ... 





Grand Valse. Arrangedasa Duet... ons i es 


Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano & quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duet .. .., 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
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Tornera, Romanza sit a pa aa wa. £6 
Ma cosa vuoi da me, Canzonetta... .. .. ws 3 0 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cantorra Parttr ... 5 0 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas ... 3 0 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. Saclay acer ere 
Il farfallone, Sung by Signor utiaiones ae a 
Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Cragin e sino 

VOGLIA .., aah ‘# non «ws 8 @ 
Non torno (Romanza). pon by Signori pea e Cara- 

VOGLIA ... on san enn a eo & GO 
Lo scapato. ine: by Mr. Seite sie at a altt ae 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


r 3. Hymn “Look up unto the Cross” ... 





METZLER & G0/S PUBLICATION. 
“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XV., VOL. 4, FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Song, “ There is no Flock” 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “In der Kirche” 








. Frederic Clay. 
. F. Boscovitz. 
. G.B, Allen. 
4. Duet, “O —_ who canst not change or 
fail” « «+ G, A, Macfarren. 
5. Sunday Evenings st the Harmonium (No.14) E. F. Rimbault. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 





NOTICE.—Vols. I., II., and III. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


KUHE’S 
TWELVE PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


FORM OF EXERCISES. 


The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. The set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe- 
cially chosen as the best fitted to the Exercise which it is intended to illustrate, 


1. Romance from Mehul’'s “ Joseph,” 
EXERCISE ON THE T'REMOLANDO. 
2. *T'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
Exercise oN Repeatep Notes, 
8. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
EXERCISE ON THE STAccaro, 


4. Oft in the Stilly Night, 
EXERCISE ON THE LEGATO. 


5. Robin Adair, 
EXEROISE ON THE SHAKE. 

6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 

Exercise oN Grace Notes, 
7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 

EXEroIsE ON SCALEs, 

8. Casta Diva, 

EXERCISE ON THE CANTABILE. 
9. The Russian Hymn, 

Exercise on Reversep Posrrions. 


10. Chorus from “Il Flauto Magico,” 
Exercise on Tuirps. 


11. Ah! che la Morte, © 
Exercise ON ARPEGGIOS. 


12, Charlie is my Darling, 
EXERCISE ON OCTAVES, 








Price 2s. 6d. each. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Mlustrated Lists on application. 














METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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ROSSINI'S MESSE SOLENNELLE 


The Small Vocal Score of the above work is now ready, 
Price 15s. 


Or printed on Superfine Paper, with Portrait, Autograph Letter, and 
Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, price 25s. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 








NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR APRIL, 


CONTAINS 


A SELECTION OF SACRED PIECES 


FROM THE WORKS OF 


HANDEL, HAYDN, MOZART, MENDELSSOHN, 
GOUNOD, ETC. 


Arranged for the Piano by E. F. RIMBAULT. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0. 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 


Ols English Ditties, 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 
Cease your Funning, 
Sweet Nelly. 
John Dory, 
The Countrymar’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a heaith unto his Majesty, 











Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 








Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





KUHE’S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





Shadow and sunlight . 4s, 
Morceau de Salon. 

The gipsies’ revel ge a 
haracteristic piece. 

Kathleen Mavourneen 4s. 
Transcription de Concert. 

The bloom is on the rye . 4s. 
‘Transcription. 

Au bord d'un lac torte! ot Lb 
Idylle. 

Etude de Concert °F ob} 4s. 

Le jeu des ondes. . . . 4&§ 
Etude. 

Vietotia =: «=. 7. “Mee ee 
Grand brilliant fantasia on ‘God save the Queen,” 

re ee ee 
Grand brilliant fantasia on “ Rule, Britannia,” 

The blue bells of Scotland . 4s. 
Scotch melody. 

Logie o’ Buchan . 4g. 
Scotch melody. 

Sing, birdie, sing ae 38. 
Transcription of Ganz’s popular melody. 

The Pilgrim of Love. .. 3s. 
Bishop's favourite melody. 

La Favorita 45. 
Fantasia on the Opera of Donizetti. 

Lucia di Lammermoor . . 48. 
Fantasia on the Opera of Donizetti. 

Lucrezia eee bet Be en 
Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 

Figaro 1 oe hp ee ce eee 
Fantasia on Mozart's Opera ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

“An Extravaganza”... . 6s. 
Fantasia on popular comic airs. 

Ben éridiclo . . . . 46, 
Randegger’s popular canzone. 

Souvenir de St. Eustache . 3B. 
Morceau de Salon. 

La Donna del Lago . . . 48. 
Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera. 

La Traviata . ff.) gee 


Fantasia on Verdi’s Opera, 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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